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HEN the doctor’s prescription had 
W failed to break up Pauline’s cold, 
her father administered a small 

amount of rock and rye. 

‘Here, baby, you'll like this lump of 
rock candy.”’ 

Pauline took it and nodded her head 
emphatically. ‘* Me likes de lump an’ me 
likes de juice.”’ 

The first time an apprehensive mother 
gave her a dose of castor oil, Pauline 
pleaded, ‘‘Dimme mo’ dood _yellah 
dwavy !’’ 

These two examples merely serve to 
show the wide catholicity of Pauline’s 
taste. 

‘‘T don’t believe there’s a single cereal 
which couldn’t advertise our daughter as 
‘its loving friend,’ ’’ observed Mr. Glenn. 
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‘* We've a new breakfast food this morn- 
ing,’’ his wife answered. ‘* Pauline, will 
you have some wheat-hearts ?”’ 

Pauline quickly drew back her extended 
bowl. 

‘‘Me not eat feet-hearts, me not eat 
nice ’ittle boys!’ 

This goes to prove that Pauline’s prin- 
ciples were stronger than her appetite. 

But several serene years passed before 
there came another issue between these 
forces. Pauline was ‘‘goin’ on eight’’ 
(which means that her seventh birthday 
was a month past) when she came face to 
face with her first trouble too deep to be 
healed by mother’s kiss, or father’s 
‘*There, there, Pollywog!’’ 

Pauline learned that she was fat! 
It came about in this manner: The 
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“You wouldi't be so very ugly tf you 
weren't so orful fat.”’ 

\ house next door was sublet for the spring, 
and Pauline’s joy was great when she found 
there was a girl of her own age in the new 
neighbor’s family. Such a wonderful little 
girl! She looked like a Christmas doll, or 
a picture book fairy; her eyes were so big 
and brown, and her hair so golden and 
curly. Clothilde’s mother was wont to 
refer to the hair as ‘‘a tangled glory,’’ 
which was distinctly unfair to the nurse 
who gave it a hundred strokes with the 
brush every day. 

When the two children had been play 
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mates .or a week, from the very bottom of 
her heart Pauline exclaimed, ‘* Oh Clo- 
thilde, I b’ lieve you’re the prettiest person 
in the world! Next to mother,’’? she 
added loyally. 

Clothilde had heard her praises sung too 
often to feel any surprise, save at the ex- 
ception. She tossed her curls and looked 
at Pauline patronizingly. 

‘You wouldn’t be so very ugly if you 
weren’t so orful fat.’’ 

‘*Am 1?’ stammered Pauline, who had 
never given her appearance a thought in 
her contented little life. ‘Am BS 
she gulped and was silent. 

‘You're the very fattest girl I know,’’ 
said Clothilde decisively. 

Then a brilliant idea struck her, and 
she called out shrilly, ‘‘Oh, Mamma! It’s 
too big a fib to say Paul-lean, I’m going 
to call her Paul-fat!’’ 

‘You naughty girl!’ cooed her mother 
admiringly, as she arose to record this de- 
lightful dev wot in the book labelled ‘*Clev 
er Conceits of Clothilde’s Childhood.’’ 

‘‘She’s gone to write it down,’’ ex 
claimed Clothilde complacently. ‘* Mamma 
thinks she’s too fat and she’s a-bantin’. 
Why don’t you? You don’t eat desserts 
and good things, and it makes you thin. 
Where are you goin’, Paulfat ?’’ 

‘*Home,’’ she answered with forced 
brevity, the tears were so near and a queer, 
round lump was choking her. ‘I b’ lieve 
I got the sore throat.’’ 

Pauline spent a dreary hour behind the 
woodpile. ‘*I won’t tell ’em I’m ugly,’’ 
she said to herself, ‘*for I’m sure they 
ain’t never noticed it. Besides, it might 
hurt father’s feelin’s, ’cause they say I 
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“7 like my graves pompado.”’ 
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look like his fambly. 
stay so orful fat.’’ 

At dinner, as her prophetic soul (aided 
by her nose) had foretold, there was jelly 
with whipped cream and a beautiful choc- 
olate cake. 

Pauline drew a long, hard breath :— 

‘*No, thank you, mother.’’ 


But I'll try not to 
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bantam when you're too fat, and have to 
stop eatin’ everything n-n-nice.’’ 

‘*Who said you were too fat?’’ father 
demanded indignantly, but mother shook 
her head at him, and said gently :— 

‘* If you don’t wish any sweets, dearie, 
run along to the nursery and play a while 
with baby.’ 





She grasped only a small part of what the visitor was saying. 


Mrs. Glenn put down the cake knife in 
sheer amazement. 

‘*Not want your dessert!’’ 

** Feel bad, Pollywog? First time I ever 
knew you not to ask for two helps.’’ 

**T want it dreadful,’’ Pauline blurted out 
thetruth courageously. ‘But ’mabantam.” 

As father and mother looked hopelessly 
at sea, she went on to explain, ‘* You’rea 





‘It’s that young ninny next door who 


is putting these idiotic notions into Polly’s 
head,’’ exploded Mr. Glenn. * lhe child 
has a sunny disposition and a perfect di 
gestion—about the best combination in 
life. I will not have her spoiled and made 


self-conscious. ’’ 
His wife looked vTave, ¢¢ J ve been 
facing this problem ever since ¢ othilde 
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came. I fear I depended too much on 
Pauline’s sturdy independence. ‘The first 
time Clothilde was here the children made 
a graveyard for the baby canaries. ‘I’m 
makin’ my graves flat,’ said Clothilde, 
‘that’s the way they are in our lot at the 
cemetery, and it’s a heap more stylish.’ 
‘Maybe it is,’ said Pauline, ‘but I like 
mine pompado,’ ‘This is the first time I’ve 
seen Pauline’s opinions changed by Clo- 
thilde. I do not like tosee Pauline influ- 
enced by a foolish, vain little girl, but one 
has to encounter such people during all 
one’s life, and perhaps it isn’t well to 
withdraw the child from the contact. It’s 
negative at best, and merely delaying a 
positive issue. Besides, I am so sorry for 
Gwendolen Haliburton’s child!’’ 

‘Poor old Tom! Jenny, how thankful 
I am that you aren’t a mental faddist.’’ 

‘You would be still more grateful,’’ re- 
plied his wife, ‘‘if you had called on 
Gwendolen with me this morning. She 
first explained the difference between 
Mental Science, Christian Science and 
Divine Science. She said Emerson was 
an unconscious Christian Scientist and so 
was Confucius. No, I’m mixed there! 
I think what she said of Confucius was 
that he was ‘an old dear,’ and Mahommed 
was ‘an Eiffel tower,’ but I may be confused 
for she branched off into a dissertation 
on Theosophy and Esoteric Buddhism.’’ 

<¢T don’t know what that is,’’ remarked 
Mr. Glenn, ‘‘and I’m willing to remain 
ignorant. But it sounds fierce! Of 
course, she doesn’t believe in anything as 
old-fashioned as sin and disease ?”’ 

‘*They are absolutely non-existent. I 
have Gwendolen’s word for it.’’ 

‘“‘It makes one sigh for the good old 
days when every one believed in hell and 
calomel!’ ' 

‘*Shall we go into the nursery? Dear, 
suppose we let our daughter fight this small 


battle for herself? Pauline has the promise of 


being an unusually handsome woman. Her 
hair is soft and abundant and her features 
are good. She is like your sister Emily, 
and you know how pretty she is. It won’t 
hurt Polly to underrate her looks now.”’ 

The only reference made to the fasting 
was that when Mrs. Glenn tucked her in 
bed she whispered: ‘*!ll be glad when 
this new bantam goes away and my own 
chick comes back.’’ 
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**Oh, mother,’’ said Pauline cuddling 
close to her and kissing her bare throat, 
‘**T love every bone in your body!’ She 
sighed and added: ‘‘Speshly all these 
that show.’’ 

A month went by, and to the surprise 
of her parents Pauline adhered to her res- 
olution. All her favorite dishes had been 
prepared in vain for her enticement. She 
always asked to be ‘*’scused’’ as soon as 
the forbidden sweets were brought in. If 
there was any lessening in her weight it 
was not visible to the naked eye, and 
Pauline began to fear that her ‘*‘ orful fat’’ 
would accompany her to the grave. 

Mrs. Haliburton came over one morning 
just as the big grandfather’s clock in the 





She lived in dread of 


hall struck loudly and the small clocks re- 
echoed the hour. It was Mrs. Glenn’s 
especial pride that all her timepieces were 
accurate, 

Mrs. Haliburton shuddered. 

** Jenny, how many clocks have you ?”’ 

‘One in each room.”’ 

** How can you grasp Eternity with this 
constant reiteration of time ?’’ 

** But how do you tell what time it is if 
you object to clocks ?”’ replied Mrs. Glenn 
with natural curiosity. 

*¢ By the sunshine! By the flowers!”’ 

‘¢ My dear woman, that’s why you never 
keep a cook? The meal hour at your 
house is sprung as a daily surprise on the 
family, while every day since I’ve been 
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married, at eight, one and six I am asking 
to be made thankful for what I am about 
to receive!’ 

There was a twinkle in Jenny Glenn’s 
eyes. Gwendolen looked reproachful, and 
Jenny felt penitent. 

“Pll let her ride any hobby she 
chooses, and not throw even a pebble in 
the road,’’ resolved Mrs. Glenn as she led 
her visitor to a comfortable seat under one 
of the trees on the lawn. 

Mrs. Glenn’s mind slipped pleasantly 
along the channel of her own thoughts, 
and she hardly listened save to catch that 
‘¢matter,’’ ‘¢ projec t.’’ *‘‘radiate,’’ * psy- 
chic,’’ ‘‘sub-conscious’’ and‘ primor- 
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‘*[ ain’t neither!’’ declared Pauline 
stoutly. ‘*I’masoul, ain’t I, Miz Halli 
burton? Souls can’t get wet. My clothes 
are soakin’ and my skin is mighty wet, and 
[ b’lieve some of my bones are sorter 
damp, but / can’t get wet, ’cause I’m a 
soul!’ 

‘*Her beautiful faith will protect her. 
Don’t fear that she will be sick—lI mean 
what you call sick,’’ said Mrs. Haliburton 
to the mother, who was rapidly peeling off 


the wet garments. 

** Will you kindly ’phone for Dr. Bryan, 
Gwendolen? Nine forty-seven is the 
number!’ 

When Mrs. Haliburton inquired after 


A’Bw 


the hour when all the girls would begin to call her ‘ Paulfat.” 


dial’’ were being as hard-worked as usual. 
Pauline, on the other side of the tree, 
dropped her dolls and sat open-eyed and 
open-mouthed. She grasped only a small 
part of what the visitor was saying, but 
that little was enough to fill her brain with 
bewilderment. She retired to the wood 
pile—the Attic grove where she went for 
contemplation. 

An hour later Mahaly brought in a 
dripping figure. 

‘“*Ah foun’ dis po’ lam, settin’ on de 
woodpile, playin’ des ez quiet, en seemin’ 
lak she doan pay no ‘tention ter de rain, 
en er talkin’ foolishment. She’s plum 
out’n her haid, en ez wet ez er drownded 
dawg!’’ 


Pauline the next morning, she learned that 
the child had contracted merely a cold., 

‘**Ah faith, simple faith of the chil- 
dren! 

You still shame the faith of the old!’ ”’ 
exclaimed Miss Haliburton. ‘* May I ex- 
plain more fully to Pauline just what I 
meant ? Such fallow ground!’ 

A lioness defending her cub might have 
looked as Jane Glenn did then She 
waited a long moment, and when she spoke, 
it was in her usual controlled voice 

‘*Her Sunday school teacher told me 
that last week’s lesson was about the 
heathen. One of the children asked the 
meaning of ‘idol.’ Miss Alice unswered 
that the poor, ignorant heathen, not know- 
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The Attic grove where she went for contemplation. 


ing God, made images from wood or stone, 
and said their prayers to them. ‘/u/ 
God hears them,’ said Pauline. That 
triumphant faith does not need your doc- 
toring, Gwendolen.”’ 

Mrs. Haliburton turned the conversa- 
tion into less electric channels. 

‘¢ Will Pauline be able to go to the Dag- 
gart’s party? I finally consented to Clo 
thilde’s going, though I like to keep her 
from other children as far as I can. She 
will come by in the carriage for Pauline.’’ 

Mrs. Glenn repeated this, thinking it 
would give Pauline pleasure. She did not 
dream how that little heart sank into de- 
spair. Clothilde had a governess, and she 
was not encouraged to play with other 
children, so none of Pauline’s 
friends’’ had heard the objectionable 
She lived in dread of the hour 
when all the girls would call her Paulfat. 

It was rather a woebegone little girl 
whom her father lifted into the Halibur- 
ton’s carriage. He was almost startled by 
the beauty of the child who’ sat there, 
brave in her party dress. 

‘* How sweet you look, Clothilde!’’ he 
exclaimed involuntarily. 


** six bes’ 


sobriquet. 


‘*Doesn’t she ?’’ simpered the govern- 
‘**Clothilde, tell Mr. 
your hair was made for ?”’ 
‘“To catch and hold the sunbeams,’’ 
piped Clothilde in her affected treble. 
‘¢ And what were your eyes made for ?”’ 
‘““To break hearts when I’m 
teen.’’ 
Mr.Glenn’s disgust vented itself in some- 
thing that could only be termed a snort. 
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ess. Glenn what 


seven- 


‘The governess interpreted it as jealousy 
that his own child was being ignored. 

‘*What were your eyes made for my 
dear ?’’ 
stated Pauline. 

The ways of grown-ups are queer! Pau- 
line had been corrected often for lapsing 
into her colored nurse’s dialect, but this 
ime her father gave her a delighted hug. 

‘The party was given in honor of Mrs. 
Daggart’s grandson from New York. 
‘There was a natural awe of this traveler 
from afar that caused small boys to array 
themselves in silent, stolid rows against the 
wall. The groups of girls were chatting, 
for it takes an immense amount of un- 
familiarity to check even the youngest 
feminine tongue. Pauline suddenly realized 
that Clothilde was looking at her—was 
about to speak. With a last effort to stave 
off the fateful word, she called out :— 

‘*Oh, mayn’t we go into the yard and 
play ?”’ 

Mrs. Daggart gladly consented, and 
two-thirds of the children trooped out- 
doors for jolly games of ‘* Chickamy Crany- 
crow.’’ Clothilde remained indoors with 
the children who preferred dancing. 

Presently the hostess called them all in- 
side for a Cinderella game. Blindfolded, 
each one tried to pin on Cinderella’s slip- 
per. Delighted laughter went up as the 
slipper dangled from the tip of the fair 
lady’s nose or the lobe of her ear. None 
of the guests were in the least surprised 
when the Daggart boy pinned the slipper 
exactly on the foot. 

His mother called him out of the room. 


‘To see out’n,’’ 
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and explained to him that he should have 
in private the prize intended if a young 
gentleman was the winner. ‘Then she led 
him back, and in his arms was the most 
beautiful French doll. It was dressed in a 
gorgeous gown of pink silk, and a gentle 
abdominal pressure caused it to wail 
‘¢mamma’’ in a voice to melt the heart. 

‘¢Since Robert has won the prize,’’ ex- 
plained his mother, ‘‘ he will give it to 
the prettiest little girl in the room.’’ 

Robert’s careless glance swept the room. 
The children looked interested ; Clothilde 
tossed her curls and looked expectant. 

Straight as a die, his course led to 
Pauline. 


‘¢ Here, take it.”’ 
‘“¢Me!’’ she gasped. J/e ?’’ 
‘‘ Course,’’ said the Daggart boy. 


The Daggart boy, over-tall, anemic, had 
simple but positive ideals. Dosed thrice 
daily with cod-liver oil, flesh was the one 
thing he yearned for. 

‘¢But look at Clothilde,’’ stammered 
Pauline, fearing she had won unfairly. 

Robert’s eyes rested briefly on her 
‘‘tangled glory.’’ How should Pauline 
guess the agony he had undergone that 





“Bet 1 can eat more than you,” 


to 
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Ga 


year after he donned trousers and was 
made to retain his curls ? 

‘I ’spise kinks,’’ he said. 

Pauline touched her straight, bobbed 
locks, then hugged her doll. Now indeed 
she felt it was her very own. 

‘*Mamma !’’ it squeaked. 

‘““Now we're going in the 


room,’’ said the Daggart boy. ‘I’m 
awful hungry ain’t you? Bet 1 « eat 
more than you.’’ 
** Bet you can’t,’’ retorted Pauline 
“Well, you sit by me and we'll count 
saucers. ‘The ice-cream’s pink.’ 
Oh, the joy of that feast to a little girl 
who had been a bantam for awhole month! 
‘“‘We’re about even,’’ decided t Dag 


gart boy. ‘We beat the rest of ’em all 
hollow, didn’t we 2”’ 
But the last, uttermost drop of sweet 
ness was yet to fill Pauline’s cup. 
‘*Mamma has sent for us,’’ s Clo 
thilde with new meekness. ‘‘ Are you 
ready to go, Pauline ?”’ 


**Oh, Clothilde!’’ murmured Pauline 


from her happy, surcharged heart. ** Won’t 
you be my doll’s godmother? I’m goin’ 


? 


to name her after you! 
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And now there came both mistand snow, 
And ut grew wondrous cold, 
And ice, mast high, came floating by, 
As £veen as emerald.” 


HE Ancient Mariner told his story 
well. In all nature there are few 
creations at once so fanciful and 

Every 
summer along the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador you 
can witness the wonderful spectacle of 
floes and bergs in a stately procession, 
three thousand miles long by two hundred 
miles wide, moving South like armies on 
parade, glittering in the sunlight or show- 
ing spectral and awesome through the sod- 
den mists of fog. 

The frigid zones, North and South, are 
the laboratories where they are fashioned, 
Each year the Antarctic Ocean sends out 
prodigious floating prairies sometimes sixty 
miles long, but because of the remoteness 
of that area and its meager commerce the 
world attaches little importahce to these 
mammoth derelicts of the Southern seas. 

Most of the northern bergs have their 
origin in Greenland. The other Arctic 
isles, like Spitzbergen, are too limited in 
area to produce these manifold forms, and 
lack the currents to carry them into the 
centers of commerce. But Greenland is, 
in size, almost a continent, several times 
larger in area than the Atlantic States, 
and save for a narrow /iszére stretching 
around its seaboard, extending back to 
a mountain range thirty miles inland 
and peopled by a few thousand Eski- 


so sublime as icebergs. 
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is one colossal mass of ice and 
Like an inverted saucer sitting on 
a table, this ice-cap covers the soil, its 
crown rising five hundred feet above 
the sea level. ‘This level plain stretches 
away hundreds of leagues in every direc- 
tion, and can only be traversed by the 
aid of compass and sextant, as one would 
navigate the trackless ocean. Over this 
dreary desert only Nansen and Peary, 
with a companion apiece, have ever jour- 
neyed, for its deadly stretch of blank 
whiteness supports no form of life. 

On this wilderness terrible blizzards rage 
in the long winters, the intense cold 
reaches seventy degrees below zero, and 
the Arctic circle is sealed with the sable 
stillness of the six months’ night. New 
layers are added annually to the glistening 
shroud which covers hill and dale, ravine 
and crag, with an unbroken sheet of frozen 
snow that has been gathering there since 
prehistoric days. ‘The pressure of this 
tremendous bed consolidates and chills the 
successive strata into a mass of solid ice, 
which is forced downward through the 
valleys and towards the coast in the form 
of glaciers which launch themselves in 
iceberg fragments into the ocean. 

Ages may elapse between the depositing 
of snow on the summit of the Greenland 
ice-cap and the moment it is launched into 
the ocean in Baffin Bay in the form of ice- 
Some glaciers move fifty feet in a 
others not more than twenty. 


mos, it 
snow, 


bergs. 
day, 

The immense masses of solid ice creep 
along the shore and at the tidewater pre 
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Flere the glaciers “ calve”’ 


and bergs bieger than Rhode Island start for the South. 
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sent a vertical face of steel-blue, translu- 
cent flint, against which the ocean billows 
beat. ‘Then, as the ice is thrust forward 
into the sea, the weight of the overhang- 
ing strips, or the action of the rising and 
falling tides, breaks off blocks of varying 
size and shape, which are called bergs. 
This process the whalers call ‘‘ calving,’’ 
and litters of ‘‘ calf’? bergs are produced 
by every parent glacier during the season. 
The operation is accompanied by tremen- 
dous, thundering beside which 
human artillery is but as pop-guns, while 
the disturbance produced in the sea 
through this launching makes the floating 
of a modern battleship seem trivial indeed. 

Think of sections bigger than Rhode 
Island being torn from a glacier and swept 
off in the ocean to be ferried three thou- 
sand miles on the bosom of the Labrador 
current until the heated waters of the 
Gulf Stream cause them to vanish from 
human ken! ‘Then can one form some idea 
of the immensity of the ice area discharged 
from the Greenland seas each year. 


noises, 


Thou- 
sands of miles of valley are constantly 
emptying their contents into the bays and 
fiords of the north waters whence the tides 
hurry the detachments southward to cum- 
ber the wide Atlantic. ‘The extent of the 
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glaciers is stupendous. The Humboldt, 
the greatest in Greenland, stretches its 
front sixty miles across, where it enters 
Peabody Bay; its sheer walls rise three 
hundred feet high and a plummet dropped 
near it shows a depth of half a mile. 
Every year it contributes to the floe bergs 
with a superficial area larger than New 
Jersey. ‘The Jacobshaven glacier has a 
breadth of two thousand feet and a height 
of one thousand; it advances at the rate 
of forty-two feet daily, and its estimated 
annual expulsion of bergs is about four 
hundred billion cubic feet of ice. ‘The 
largest proportion of bergs comes from the 
Western coast of Greenland, because the 
dip of the land there is more pronounced, 
but the Eastern shore also furnishes many, 
which a minor current brings South to 
Cape Farewell and discharges among the 
larger contingent already moving majestic- 
ally along towards Newfoundland. 
Whaling and exploring ships, being 
specially built and expertly navigated, 
thread their way among these silent but 
terrible foes, with a fine contempt for 
danger, but no ship, however daring her 
crew, will venture close to a calving glacier, 
because the mighty waves created by the 
launching sweep far into the offing. In 





The man entering the arch gives some conception of the mighty height and size of the berg. 


























An iceberg floats with but one-eighth of its bulk above the ocean. 


1869 the Newfoundland sealer Panther 
which conveyed the Hayes-Bradford ex- 
pedition to the North, had her decks 
swept when twelve miles seaward by the 
calving of a berg near Disco, and many an 
Eskimo in his frail kayak has met his end 
in the same way. In 1871 the Dundee 
whaler Ac/7ve was overturned by one of 
these waves and all on board, but two, 
perished, and in 1880 a Danish store-ship 
was caught up and wrecked by one. As 
long ago as April, 1857, a vast, level berg 
was sighted off the eastern edge of the 
Grand Banks, on which were two large, 
three-masted ships, snug as though in dock, 
with masts and yards sent down on deck, 
and everything made secure for passing 
through the Arctic night in comparative 
comfort. They were believed to be the 
Erebus and Terror, the two crafts aban- 
doned, after six years’ detention in the 
northern seas by Franklin’s ill-fated expe- 


dition, and which had been swept out to 


the open sea on a vast expanse of ice. No 
shipmasters would venture near enough to 
solve the mystery, and it is presumed the 


ice-docked vessels were engulfed when the 
berg overturned, 


This disposition of icebergs to turn. tue 


tle is one of their most dangerous propen- 
sities. It arises from several causes. 
When they start out from Greenland their 
bottoms are heavy with the detritus 


gathered in their glacial period and this 


drops off at intervals as they move south, 
causing their center of gravity to change 
and the berg to assume new positions. 
The scientific theory of the formation of 
the vast submarine plateaus wh extend 
from Labrador to Fundy and are com- 
monly known as the Grand Banks of New- 
foundland, is that they are tl oducts 
of the deposits of bergs during countless 
ages. Certainly they leave much of their 
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The great Muir Glacier of Alaska, the greatest in the territory of the United 


rocky freight in these ledges, and often re 
main aground there themselves for weeks. 
The sealing steamers cut into them to 
obtain fresh water, the fishing vessels use 
them for a like purpose or to freeze their 
bait, and at times in a storm a ship will 
take shelter under the lee of one. But this 
is a most dangerous experiment, for often 
they are so delicately balanced that the 
beating of a steamer’s screw will upset 
them. Admiral Markham relates that 
once a whaler’s men were attempting to 
moor her to an i eberg, but that at the 
first blow of the drill it split in two with a 
loud report, the unfortunates on the berg 
being drowned and the ship narrowly 
escaping. 

The bergs are also affected by the sun’s 
rays beating on their exposed surface as 
they move south, causing cascades of 
water to stream from them, the melting 
process disturbing their equilibrium until 
they upset, or sometimes, break in two. 

The number of bergs set free every year 
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is beyond computation. The whalers and 
explorers, in traversing Baffin Bay, count 
them by hundreds. The mailboat which 
plies between Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor during the brief fishery season, sighted 
two hundred and seventy-one in a single 
day this year. The signalman on Belle 
Isle says he tabulated seven thousand five 
hundred and nineteen last year, not in- 
cluding ‘‘growlers,’’? low-lying fragments 
scarcely projecting above the sea. From 
Cape Race in Newfoundland to Cape 
Farewell in Greenland they are visible all 
the year round. ‘The ocean area within 
which they are found varies exceedingly. 
Usually it embraces a belt two hundred 
miles east of Newfoundland, for that is the 
range of the Labrador current which takes 
them from the far North and brings them 
across the ocean highway and into the 
Gulf Stream. Prolonged easterly winds 
will force them ashore on the Labrador or 
Newfoundland coast, where they break 
into pieces which the thrifty fisherfolk cut 
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States, sends out from this point thousands of bergs every year. 


into fragments small enough to use for 
preserving their catch or their bait. Dur- 
ing the past season, indeed, schooners 
were loaded with it and the stock sold in 
the Maritime Provinces, for unless 
**honeycombed’’ by long immersion in 
the salt sea, it is the purest of fresh- 
water ice. With westerly winds bergs may 
drive almost across the Atlantic. In June, 
1892, one was sighted within seven hundred 
miles of the Scilly Islands, and in Septem- 
ber, 1895, one reached as far south as two 
hundred miles off Cape Hatteras, which is 
in the latitude of Gibraltar. 

The largest berg ever seen in Northern 
waters was sighted in April, 1892, off Notre 
Dame Bay, Newfoundland, by the steamer 
Miranda, bound there from New York, 
to load pyrites. It was nine miles long, a 
huge mass two hundred feet high and one 
thousand yards wide and the ship was 
forty-eight minutes passing it. Several 
coasting and fishing vessels also sighted this 
monster, which later stranded on the Grand 


Banks and broke into a score or more 


of pieces, all bergs of large proportions. 
Another mammoth aground near Cape 
Race in 1884 was five miles long lhe 


fishing schooner Rodert, running home 
from the Banks, sighted it in a black fog, 
and .thought it was the land. But not 
knowing the locality, the skipper and a 
seaman put out in a boat and rowed forward 
to examine, only to find a huge rampart 
ofice. ‘The schooner ran south nearly 
three miles before rounding its farthest 
projection, and when the fog lifted next 


day its length was seen to be almost two 


leagues. 

An iceberg floats with but one-eighth of 
its total bulk exposed above the ocean, 
though its visible portion offers no clue to 
its submerged limit, as its shape may be 
altogether different below water. ‘The 
most lofty berg ever seen, eight hun 
dred and thirty-six feet from water line to 
summit, was calculated to have a volume 
of about five hundred and eighty-four 
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million cubic feet, and a weight of sixteen 
million tons. A gruesome wanderer was 
that sighted in July, 1894, by the barque 
Gladys, for it showed signs of human be- 
ings having once been upon it. A beaten 
path could be seen, 1 cave had been hol- 
lowed out near the summit and five dead 
men lay prostrate on the ice. A boat was 
sent in but dared not land owing to a 
freshening wind, and who the victims were 
could not be ascertained. But they were 
doubtless the crew of some ship that had 
rammed the berg, and after getting upon it 
had perished of cold and hunger. 

It was in sheering off to avoid an 
iceberg that the British Cruiser Lz/y 
was lost at Forteau, Labrador, in July, 
Ig00, with twenty-one To 
Ocean liners they are deadly 
danger. ‘hey crowd Belle Isle Strait to 
the north of Newfoundland, and work into 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence, imperiling the 
passage of the Canadian liners and freight- 
The steamer //edwig had her bows 
stove in there in July last, and the steamer 
Furtor met a similar mishap in August. 
They are also a menace to the New York 
and Boston liners, when they drift south 
of the Grand Banks, and as the ships speed 
along through the fog they often impale 
themselves upon the jagged fangs of the 
bergs, or escape by but a hair’s breadth. 

In June, 1899, the Saa/e, from South 
ampton to New York, bowling along over 
the Banks in the midnight gloom, found 
her pathway barred by a glittering battle- 
ment nearly one hundred feet high. The 
lookouts, sighting it, shouted a warning to 
the officer on the watch, who reversed the 
engines and altered the helm so that she 
barely crunched along over the submerged 
foot of the berg, bumping heavily a few 
times and being shot off again into deep 
water sidewise, so that her coal and cargo 
listed and she reached port with her star- 
board rail hardly above the water. Her 
passengers were thrown from their berths 
with the shock, and rushed frantically on 
deck, but all danger was then over. On 
May 31, 1900, the Normania, making 


persons. 


also a 


ers. 


her maiden trip from Hamburg, ran among 
a squadron of bergs in a dense fog off the 
Banks and only escaped foundering by 
As she forged along 
she sighted an icy barrier, too near to 
But by 


having twin screws. 


escape by stopping her engines. 
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reversing one and quickening the other 
the ship turned on her heel, so to speak, 
and ran parallel to the front of the berg, 
just grazing it as she went by, tumbling 
tons of ice on her deck, scraping off a lot 
of bulwark gear, and denting her sides and 
upper works, besides stampeding her pas- 
sengers and making chaos in her pantries. 

These are fortunate outcomes of col- 
lisions with bergs: the unfortunate ones 
are even more numerous. As long ago as 
1856, the Zempest, of the Anchor line, 
disappeared with one hundred and fifty 
persons, and at the time her 
was put down to an_ iceberg. In 
1868 two fine passenger boats of that 
period, the United Aingdom and the 
Hibernia vanished, the former with one 
hundred and eighty men aboard and the 
latter with one hundred and sixty-six. The 
iceberg theory was again put forward to 
account for their The /smatlia, in 
1873, went down with a crew of fifty-two, 
and as a large berg was sighted near where 
she was last seen, the conclusion is that 
this caused her misfortune. The Colomdo, 
in 1857, was blotted out with seventy-four 
people, and the next year no less than four 
the Homer, Zansibar, Surbi- 
ton and Bernicta, with an aggregate of 
one hundred and _ nine lives, swal- 
lowed up, and to this day no light has 
been thrown on the mystery of their loss. 
‘Three more were victims of the same sport 
of the sea in 1881, the C7ty ef Limerick, 
the Crty of London and the Titanza, 
and the list might be greatly extended by 
recording other disappearances every year 
of the past twenty. 

At times currents and winds will be so 
diverse that a surface floe will be moving 
in one direction while a deeper-rooted berg 
will be driven on the opposite course. Again 
a berg will plant itself right in the fairway 
of St. John’s or some other Newfoundland 
harbor, blocking the port against shipping. 
Last season one hundred and fifty-six fish 
ing crafts were imprisoned in Englee for 
eighteen days, with over four thousand 
people on board, because a huge berg had 
been driven into the mouth of the harbor, 
completely blocking it up. 

Bergs are often the refuge of polar bears 
carried off from their northland home, 
they having ventured afar in quest of seals. 
Sometimes these brutes wax fat 
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were 


savage 
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with good fare, when their floating home 
gets among seal herds, but if it is driven 
beyond these starvation is the sure end 
of bruin. Last summer two driftaway 
cod-fishers on the Grand Banks ap- 
proached a large berg to get some ice, 
but found it tenanted by a huge, starving, 
polar bear, which plunged into the water 
after them, ravenous in its hunger. They 
rowed madly away with it in chase, and 
on its approaching drove it off with their 
oars. It returned to its crag roaring 
wildly, and they pulled as far from it as 
possible. 

The largest living freight ever carried by 
an iceberg was in May, 1875, when the 
schooner Caledonia, bound to Labrador 
from Newfoundland with a fishing crew 
of eighty-two persons—men, women and 
children—rammed an iceberg off Belle Isle 
Strait and sank within an hour. ‘The berg 
had a sloping side, and by means of this 
the entire personnel effected a landing 
upon it, with a small quantity of provis- 
ions, remaining there, unsheltered and 
forlorn, during three days and nights, 
until rescued by another vessel, the Azms- 
ley, also bound to Labrador. 

The Antarctic Continent is susceptible 
to volcanic influences, and to these are 
attributed the almost incredible dimensions 
of the bergs of that zone, which are great 
fragments of the ice belt that engirdles the 
South Pole, torn off by seismic action. 
The most prolific iceberg period in those 
seas was between 1891 and 1895, when 
thousands of pieces of this mammoth flot 
sam were seen and noted. ‘The tallest, 


observed by the ship Z7orrzdon in Janu- 
ary, 1893, was over fifteen hundred feet 
high, while several others one thousand feet 
high were also visible. 


Two months Jater 


OF 
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the Zurokna fell in with one which up- 
reared itself thirteen hundred feet, and the 
lVakama passed seven hundred and eight 
in one day. ‘The next year the II asdale 
found herself in a horseshoe-shaped bay 
twenty miles deep and ten wide, a mighty 
fiord stretching deep into the heart of an 
ice island, and the Damascus sailed along 
the side of a mammoth floating fragment 
fifty miles long. Last year the Anglesey 
reported one approximately one hundred 
miles long and four hundred feet high, 
off Cape Horn, and two other sl 
sequently noted it, estimating its length as 
ninety miles. In 1854, between Jan- 
uary and April, more than a score of ships 
passed an iceberg in the Australian sea- 
road, shaped like the letter J, with its 
longer arm stretching as an unbroken bar- 
rier for sixty miles, and its shorter for forty 
miles, while between them lay a gulf fully 
fifty miles wide. Into this most of these 
vessels penetrated, believing they were 
following a lane between two separate 
bergs, because the isthmus connect 





DS sub- 


ng the 
two sections was not visible till they neared 
it. One passenger vessel was lost here 
and several others had great difficulty in 
beating back again and rounding the 
promontories so as to reach the oj 
In the case of both these record 

ice-islands, the theory is that they were 
two or more separate masses welded to- 
gether by the winter’s cold after being 
shaken from the foreshore of the Antarctic 
fastnesses by some volcanic convulsion. 


en sea, 


reaking 


At any rate, these flat-topped, formless 
rafts, larger than many a European princi- 
pality, exceed in height, area and number 


their brethren of the North, but are not 
such marvelous specimens of natures 
handiwork. 








Sometimes a berg floats in and blocks a harbor mouth for months at a time. 






























Mons Monssen. 












































THE HERO OF THE “MISSOURL” 


6 ISTORY records no braver act than 
H that of Monssen,’’ wrote Rear 
Admiral Barker when a naval court 

of inquiry had commended the chief gun 
ner’s mate of the battleship A/zssourz for 
‘‘extraordinary heroism.’’ ‘The disaster 
which occurred during target practice off 
Pensacola, on April 15, cost thirty-three 
lives. It was due largely to this man 
that the death-roll was not six hundred. A 
charge of smokeless powder which was 
being placed in a twelve-inch gun sud- 
denly ignited. ‘Thirty feet below the 
turret, in which this first explosion or 
combustion occurred, is the handling- 
room, and opening out of it the magazine. 
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Monssen’s post was in the handling-room. 
The windows used for passing ammu- 
nition from the magazine were open. 
Without the hesitation of a fraction of a 
moment the gunner’s mate jumped into 
the magazine and slammed the door after 
him. In an instant the fire from above 
ignited the powder in the handling-room, 
but the tons of powder in the magazine were 
safe. As soon as the alarm was sounded 
the magazine and handling-room were 
flooded and the rescue party found Mons- 
sen up to his neck in water and barely alive. 
Monssen was born in Norway, and has 
been in the American navy fifteen years. 
PHILIP LORING ALLEN, 
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SPEAKER AND LEADER 


J. G. Cannon and John Sharp Williams—a Genial Comparison 


By J. Adam Bede, Congressman from Minnesota 


OSEPH G. CANNON and John Sharp 
Williams—Uncle Joe and Brother 
John—the Speaker of the House and 

the leader of the minority, make possible 
comment and comparison that need not 
be odious. 

orn in North Carolina, of Quaker par- 
entage, on the 7th of May, 1836, and 
bereft of his father when only fourteen 
years of age, Uncle Joe began browsing 
around on his own account in his youth 
and making overtures to the world for a 
meal ticket, which was never denied him. 
Following the course of empire and the 
lines of least resistance, he went early to 
Indiana, and after a few years in the 
Hoosier State trekked on to Illinois, where 
his unique personality soon attracted the 
attention of his fellows, and has slowly 
grown to the full and rounded measure 
of the nation. 

His ancestors were of old English stock, 
with just enough of a Scotch strain to 
make them like a little smoke in their 
liquor, and just enough of the Celt about 
them to show a few freckles on the collat- 
eral branches. ‘They settled early in New 
England, and Uncle Joe is the son of every 
revolution that has done a turn on the 
American continent, but holds, in his own 
homely phrase, that pedigree has never 
put any butter-fat in his milk. 

His New England forbears left Boston 
in the good old days of witchcraft and in 


tolerance before the triumph of religion 
made theology humane. ‘They saw our 
Puritan fathers putting nicks in the ears 
of Baptists and Quakers to save the trouble 
of a roll-call, and they side-stepped into 
the wilderness and begat Joseph. 

Could his like have been produced in 
Joston ? It never has been, although we 
have had an experimental station there for 


nigh three hundred years. ‘TI rest 
persuades me that persecution, judicially 
administered, is a good thing. 

Being recently in Baltimore, lookin: 


over the fireproof burnt district, | disco, 
ered that, while under the intense heat 
of the fire fiend, granite crumbled ard 
marble returned to its unlaundered el< 
ments, the good old brick, bort f the 
soil—and of the earth, earthy—stood every 
test. And so, while college halls may 
give a finish and a beauty which the back 
woods do not afford, yet these graces 
must have underlying them the real sub- 


stance of American common sense or they 
will peel and crumble in the frosts and 
fires of after-life. Modern military defenses 


are not of stone but of earthworks And 
the best defense of any nation is its com 
mon people. Uncle Joe, born a reared 
under every condition of pionee r pl tion 
and adversity, battered and 'n ed by 
experience but never bended from | 
purpose, rising to the second p! n the 
gift of the greatest nation in the rid, is 
the personification of American life and 
institutions, and his doings are | Irore 
widely applauded because his su is not 
the accident of birth but the supreme tri 
umph of clay. For he came from the soil. 
His only inheritance was tl which 
usually descended from Carolit re to 
son in the early days, but it w mple, 
and is faithfully recorded by 1 poet 
through whom these sweetly guardian 


words come down to us:— 


‘*Go West, young man, the fatl d, 
And garner where’ er you can 
3ut don’t put sugar in your wl 


Nor bet on a cock eyed man 
And ever living up to the admonition, 
this Joseph fared forth as other Josephs 
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A Tarheel by birth, a Yankee by parentage and a Westerner by adoption, 
Uncle Joe Cannon knows an asset from a liability in business or politics. 


had done before him—his life a frontier 
beatitude, himself an American mosaic— 
without sectional prejudice or pride of 
ancestry, knowing that in this earthly pil- 
grimage it does not matter so much where 
one comes from as it does where he is 
going to. And just to know intimately 
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this man—this last of the Quakers—is a 
post-graduate course in American history. 
For he stands alone. 

A Tar-heel by birth, a Yankee by par- 
entage, and a Westerner by adoption, 
familiar with farming, banking and public 
life, he knows an asset from a liability in 








business 


1oto specially taken for LESLIB’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, and copyright, 1904, by I 


A man of books, of travel and of education, John Sharp Williams wears no frill 
is as easy as an old shoe and is not worried if a button is missing from hi 


or politics, and is an all-around 


American of the gentlest type—the 


uniquest 
and ger 
Some 


thing that has happened in his day 
ation. He is his own mascot. 
may say that Uncle Joe is not a 


parliamentarian, and technically this mz 


be true, 


but as parliamentary law is ulti- 


mately based on common sense, 
this broader meaning the wisest 
officer the House has had in tl 
of men now living. He prot 
member in his rights and leave 
sibility for legislation on the 
without prejudice. This is 
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with the spirit and letter of the Consti- 
tution, approved by the experience of more 
than a century, establishing a government 
by majorities—not an ideal system, it is 
true, but the best yet evolved from the 
heart and mind of man. He deals kindly 
with the humblest and firmly with all. 

Now and then he has produced merri- 
ment by some quaint or ambiguous remark, 
as when in the House 
he belabored his desk with the gavel and 
commanded that ‘‘ all members will please 
sit down in the aisles.’’ At another time, 
during partisan excitement on the floor, a 
point of order having been made and a 
ruling called for, he restored good feeling 
inadvertently by saying, ‘‘ the chair thinks 
—and the chair has a right to think.’’ 
(gain, after putting a question to a viva 
announced, ‘*’The ayes 
have it, but the noes make the most noise.’’ 
Humor drips from him, even as oil from 
Aaron’s beard. 

Sut let it be known that there is not in 
Uncle Joe Cannon even a trace of eccen- 


the confusion of 


voce vote, he 


tricity. Given a certain set of circum 
stances, and one can forecast his action. 
He is sure every minute, and the real 


ballast of his party in the House. He is 
not a theorist, but a shrewd man of affairs 
after the David Harum type. 

A story is told of some gentlemen cruis- 
ing along the coast who fell into a discus 
transcendentalism. <A _ listener 
finally inquired of one of the disputants 
what transcendentalism was. ‘* Oh,’’ said 
he, pointing shoreward, ‘* do you see that 
bluff with many holes burrowed into it by 
wild animals? Well, if you could take the 
bluff away and leave the holes there, that 
would be transcendentalism.’’ Uncle Joe 
isnot a transcendentalist. He may have 
taken a bluff now and then, but he has 
never trafficked in the holes that were left. 
He is sane. 

He is a cosmopolitan American with no 
provincial hatred of State, section or 
nation, for, like the Irishman, he holds 
that aman ought to love his native land 
whether he was born there or not, and he 
loves New England, while he also has a 
kindly feeling toward the Southern people, 
for many of his relatives, scattered through 
out Dixie, have ever been identified with 
the South. He came from over the bor 
der and got vaccinated before the war, or 


sion of 
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he might have been quarantined on thx 
other side. Like Lincoln, he came from 
a Southern State to Indiana and then to 
Illinois to enter the practic e of a country 
lawyer. Like Lincoln, too, he knows not 
only a vested right but a 
when he sees one, nor is it a too far cry 
from Uncle Abe to Uncle Joe. He be 
lieves in the people. He is safe. 

John Sharp Williams, the Democratic 
leader of the House, was born at Memphis, 
Tenn., July 30, 1854, of Welsh-Scotch 
and English stock. He bears a Welsh 
name, Welsh temperament, and 
possesses most of the characteristics of that 
whom the first Democratic 
leader, ‘Thomas Jefferson, also belonged. 

His family, like that of Uncle Joe Can 
non, settled in North Carolina at an early 
day, and later pushed westward to the 
banks of the Mississippi. 


vested wrong 


has a 


people to 


Here, until the 
civil war broke out, all went well with them, 
and the young lad found himself in a 
world filled with alluring prospects. But 
his father, who was a confederate colonel, 
was killed at Shiloh in 1862, and _ his 
mother having already died, he was taken 
to his mother’s family estate in 
County, Miss. After a liberal education 
at home and some years of study and 
travel including two years at 
Heidelberg, he read law and soon settled 
down to the life of a lawyer and cotton 
planter at Yazoo City, where he still re 
sides. , 

John Williams is the link between the 
old and the new. He is a man of books, 
of travel, and of education, but 


Yazoo 


abroad, 


he wears 
no frills and is one of the plainest mem- 
bers of the House, for though a man of 
numerous family he has all the instincts 
and outward appearances of a literary 
Bohemian. He is as easy as an old shoe. 

In personal appearance he is of medium 
height and slight build, with hair that de 
lights in standing out from his head—but 
stands out more sometimes than others— 
and of a length that suggests he may have 
studied music or played football in his 
youth. He generally has had a shave 
day before yesterday, and is not worried 
if a button is missing from his vest. Now 
and then he makes a classical allusion or 


quotation in debate, and on one occasion 
gave the House a few lines of German for 
its own delectation and to make a point 
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and adorn a tale. From his travel, cul- 
ture and appearance you might expect 
him on any holiday occasion to declare for 
‘*one flag, one country, and zwei beer,’’ 
with the accent on the last syllable. In- 
deed, he is as unique in his way as Uncle 
Joe, and is what literary folks would call 
the split infinitive of American politics. 

Every member on both sides of the 
House likes John Williams, and we of the 
North might almost adopt him and take 
him away from his southern environment, 
but we know that the people of Yazoo 
parish would rise up as one man and cry 
as in one voice :— 


‘« Linger not long, home is not home without 


thee.’’ 


And so we desist. ‘To analyze his popu- 
larity is not so easy. But it can be safely 
said that it is not his beauty which first 
attracts one, for his pulchritude is of the 


singed-cat variety. Indeed, I do not 
think him so beautiful as Uncle Joe. On 


this point there would hardly be enough 
dissenters in the House to demand the 
yeas and nays. Uncle Joe has a ruddy 
complexion that matches well with pink 
carnations, now universally recognized as 
the insignia of Republican leadership. 
John is somewhat swarthy and has a sort 
of compromise complexion on which his 
party ought to be willing to get together, 
but it is healthy and natural. He has 
never used any skin food or done any 
grafting. Uncle Joe a sort of 
cockey look, as if he knew he would get 
his hay all in before it rained, putting his 
thumbs in the arm holes of his vest, and 
ofttimes tipping his cigar up a few de- 
grees from the plane of his orbit just to 
emphasize the security of American insti- 
tutions. John has a fiercer mien, is some- 
what more combative in appearance, holds 
one hand to his ear (for he is slightly 
deaf), and in the heat of debate his hair 
seems to rise up and cry for liberty. He 
has a sort of lean and hungry look, as if it 
were always just before dinner, while 
Uncle Joe wears on all occasions a post- 
prandial aspect, suggestive of that peace 
and plenty which comports well with cer 
tain planks in his party platform. John 
misuses tobacco a little now and then, and 
Uncle Joe has been known to use cigar 
ashes to keep the moths out of his clothes. 


has also 
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‘There are, in truth, some points about 
these two men as like as their family 
haling ports in old Carolina. And though 
fastidious critics may assert that the line 
of beauty never touched either one of 
them, still they both look good to me. 

There are many able and some brilliant 
men on the Democratic side, but none so 
well qualified in every way for leadership 
on the floor as John Williams. First of 
all he is a man of temperate thought, a 
qualification of the highest order just now 
in the leader of a great party which has 
been so torn by factions and so intoxicated 
with novel ideas that it has hardly had its 
hat on straight for eight years. ‘Then, too, 
he is widely read and illumines his re 


marks with side lights that attract the at 


tention of Republicans no less than that 
of his own side of the House. \gain, 
though not the most eloquent of the 
Democratic members, he is the readiest 
and most versatile debater on the myriad 
subjects that come unexpectedly fore the 
House, and is alert to every opening in 
the Republican position. As now 
serving his sixth term in Congress, he is 
rife in experience, has a familiarity with 
parliamentary law as used in tl body, 
and is quite at home on the floor His 
voice, which has a slight rasp it oTOWS 
pleasing to the ear, and has go rying 
qualities which make him readily heard 
when there is not rough house \bove 
all, he has the good will of every member, 
never loses his head in debate leaves 
no vulnerable points exposed. ‘Thus he 
has made the most of the minority side of 
the case in the Fifty-eighth Congress. He 
is moderate, sensible, beloved. 

Veteran members assure me t not in 
years has there been so interesting a ses- 


sion of Congress as the one just closed, 
and they attribute this fact very largely 
to the aggressive and virile minority leader- 


ship of Mr. Williams. ‘Things have been 
one-sided for so long a time in the House 
that new interest was aroused when the 
under-dog began to make good. And to 


this condition, rather than to profound 
approval of all his utterances, was due the 
wild acclaim of the Democratic members 


under the spell of Mr. Cochran’s eloquence. 
But the session was a g natured 
one, and leaving out one or two un- 


scheduled passages at arms near the close, 
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an era of good feeling reigned supreme. 
Never has a Republican speaker possessed 
the good will of the opposition in the 
House as Uncle Joe has it to-day, and 
surely not since Mr. Carlisle’s time has 
a Democratic leader on the floor had the 
Republican good will and admiration be- 
stowed upon John Williams in the present 
Congress. 

It was no small task to hold together 
and in harmony the discordant elements 
of his party throughout the session, but he 
did it adroitly, tactfully, successfully. He 
is not a theorist, but he tolerated the the- 
ories of others without stamping them with 
the party brand and giving them the full 
approval of his leadership. He was not 
led off into any socialistic vagaries, for he 
knows a thing or two, and among other 
things he knows an initiative from a refer- 
endum when he sees them, but he made 
no display of purging his party of its social- 
ist adherents. His steady purpose seemed 
to be to occupy such rational grounds on 
the issues that have divided parties and 
created factional confusion, as to rally 
around one standard all the scattered forces 
of Democracy for the impending campaign. 
That he did this skilfully, under all the 
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circumstances, is universally conceded. 

He has a keen sense of humor which 
often proves a saving grace in a mix-up on 
the floor, and it serves him well, though 
he seldom indulges in a display of humor 
himself. He would enjoy the story of the 
old Kentucky darkey who emptied his 
master’s demijohn into his own skin and 
then filled the jug with water, laughing at 
the thought that when his master should 
take another drink he would get some of 
that ‘*stuff’’ rightin his mouth. But the 
South is waking up and tasting new things 
these days. She has felt the touch of trade 
and the inspiration of commerce. Once 
more blithe and gay, and sleepy 
towns have taken on the strenuous life. 

And, best of all, her products are her 
people, for she is sending forth new men 
with new thoughts and with a new message 
to the world, men who are exerting a wider 
and more helpful influence than has been 
felt for a generation. ‘The North sincerely 
mourned at the passing of Henry Grady, 
and rejoices again in the coming of John 
Williams, for the country needs some rep- 
and responsible personage 
clothed with authority to speak for the 
South. He has arrived. 


she is 
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THE MEN IN CONTROL 


The New Generation Now Taking Hold of Natwnal Affairs 


By John R. Rathom 


HIS is a young man’s country and a 
- young man’s age, and the young men 

are making the most of it. In polli- 
tics they are in front all along the line 
and in the big conventions this year—bar- 
ring the respectful attention given to the 
antiques on account of their gray hairs or 
lack of them—men comparatively young in 
political experience will brook very little 
interference in whatever they set out to 
do. The convention hall is a place far 
more conducive to youthful enthusiasm, 
and the business conducted there is far 


more adapted to youthful energy and a good 
pair of youthful lungs than is the case with 
the more deliberative assemblages in our 
legislatures and in Congress. Here lulls 
in the roll-call, a temporary hitch in the 
proceedings, a sudden break in the wild 
uproar, started for one purpose or another 
by some delegation, something in the air 
which permits a commanding presence to 
seize hold of and sway a mob of excited 
people—all of these things spell opportu- 
nity for the man who has nerve enough to 
take advantage of them and a voice fitted 
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He wiil place Ro cll’s name in nomination at Chicago. His frequently expressed con 
“reform” and ‘reformers"’ has made his choice the subject of comment, 





Myron T. Herrick. 


Banker, millionaire, Governor of Ohio. 


to cope with the obstacles of convention 
hall acoustics. 

The political boss, the professional re- 
former, the opportunist, the practical 
business man, the loud-mouthed orator 
and the political iceberg—always bewilder- 
ing quantities—are to be met with in any 
national convention, but the divergence 
among them will be greater this year than 
ever, for the newcomers who are crowding 
into politics are men of individuality with 
little liking for the wholesale yoke of the 
submissive hack. ‘Johnny Jump-ups,’’ 
the peevish old people call them, but some 
of them are apt to jump up high and stay 
there. 





There can be no comparison in the pic- 
turesqueness of the two gatherings at St. 
Louis and at Chicago. It makes one 
shudder to think of some of the reunions 
St. Louis might witness in July. Picture 
to yourself a group standing jn the lobby 
of one of the convention hotels and making 
a frantic effort to sing a verse of ‘*Com- 
rades’’ on the night of the nomination 
of the standard bearer. Williams of 
Massachusetts has his arm round the neck 
of our only living ex-President; ‘‘Joe’’ Folk 
and Senator Stone, the deadly enemy of 
impure baking powder, stand and light 
their cigars in the flame of the same match; 
beside them Olney and Hearst are greet- 
ing one another like long lost brothers; 
sailey, of Texas, speaks in soft whispers 
to Harrity; Jones, of Arkansas, lays his 
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Harry S. New. 
A distinguished Republican of Indiana. 


broad hand in a paternal manner on the 
head of Hill; and back against the wall, 
placidly surveying his hosts before leading 
them forward to the Third Battle, leans 
the scarred warrior of the last two cam- 
paigns. 

The possibilities that one can weave out 
of the situation that confronts the Democ- 
racy are so varied that it is not a matter 
of wonder to note how greatly the popular 
interest in the St. Louis battle is already 
overshadowing the little skirmish offered 
by Chicago. 

This is the whirlpool into which the un- 
terrified younger generation of Democratic 
politicians is quietly making ready to de- 
scend, with just as much calmness and 
assurance as if it were about to meet the 
common Republican enemy. With Coch- 
ran and Stone and Gorman rising to ques- 
tions of personal privilege, others calling 
for explanations, and still others for vindi- 
cation, with contesting delegations from 
rump conventions pacing the floor, candi- 
dates accusing one another of being every- 
thing on earth but Democrats and every 
favorite son a possible nominee, it is small 
wonder that two well-known three-ring cir- 
cus aggregations, heading toward St. Louis 
to catch the height of the exposition sea- 
son, have decided to keep away from that 
city till after the middle of July. 

A few placid and far-seeing statesmen, 
and only a few, will be able to pose at St. 
Louis as little friends of all the world. 
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Among these is ‘“‘Tom’’ ‘Taggart, the corner of the State of Indiana « give 
good fellow and three time mayor of him, he certainly ought to be considered 
Indianapolis, who in 1892 carried his State an authority. 
for Cleveland against Harrison, a native Joseph W. Folk, though a baby in the 
son; who was as loyal to Bryan as he was political game compared wit lag 
to Cleveland and whose candidacy for the gart, can already count about as many 
chairmanship of the national committee enemies as the latter has friends. One of 


seems to be agreeable to nearly all the 
warring factions. In fact Taggart is one 
of the few prominent Democrats in the 
country to-day of whom it may be said 
that, no matter what happens at the con- 
vention, his position as a party man can- 
not be disturbed. ‘Taggart’s first real start 
in political life came to him, by the way, 
by reason of his championing the cause 
of Sunday baseball. He says he believes 
the office should seek the man. As he 
has held pretty nearly every office that his 
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Carter H. Harrison. 
Four times Democratic Mayor of Chicago. Son of Carter H. Harrison, five times Democratic May hicago. 


the foremost of these is Senator St 
notwithstanding the senator’s for 

plac e in the councils of his party, 

formed men do not believe that 

much to fear from his dislike. I] 
privileged several times to sit v Mr. 
Folk and watch his method of co 

his office of Circuit Attorney of St I 


Perhaps he is not a national char r, 

yet—but day by day he is growing ithe 
people of his State do not seem have 
forgotten that when he began his rk of 
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Senator Joseph W. 
Constitutional lawyer, and at forty 
trapping the big thieves about him he be 
lieved, as everybody else believed, that he 
was committing political and financial 
suicide. ‘That, instead of this, he occu- 
pies his present enviable position is a 
cause for congratulation both to himself 
and all the elements of public decency 
through the country. He will go to the 
convention with a powerful following and 
whatever happens will not emerge from the 
fight any smaller than when he went in. 
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Bailey, of Texas. 


a Democratic leader in the Senate 


Another figure bound to be of more 
than passing interest at St. Louis is Carter 
H. Harrison, four times mayor of Chicago, 
but recently shaken on his pedestal by a 
rather severe political storm. ‘There is, 
however, a well defined spirit of fair play 
abroad in Illinois and a great number of 
people, not only in his own party but 
among Republicans, who do not love him 
any too well, realize that the forces banded 
against him among the Democracy form 
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Thomas Taggart. 


An Irishman (yy rth, a politician by profession, and a friend of the whole Democrati 


the worst collection of pilloried scamps and 


vicious hangers-on ever gathered together 
in an American city. But, though many 
other men have begun a career of national 
prominence from the rungs of a mayoralty 
chair, it is impossible to recall any of these 
who have had to saddle the burden of 
such muddled and unbusinesslike city 
government as Chicago has suffered from 
in the last four years. Mr. Harrison is 
one of those who are rather more likely to 


be swallowed up than politically 
the convention. 
Bourke Cochran can hardly 


by any stretch of the imagination, 


man at any game of politics ever 


for he has played them all. An 


his enemies of to-day may be 

of to-morrow he never curbs hi 

on that account. His peculiar 

gifts have stirred up more than 

vention before to-day. Like 
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Gov. Samuel R. Van Sant, of Minnesota. 


Popular hero of the Northern Securities case. 
brated Cockney with the ** cuttin’ tongue’’: 


‘« It ain't so much the things ’e sez,— 
It's the narsty way ’e sez’ em.”’ 


He may or may not be in at the death 
at St. Louis. 

*¢Joe’’ Bailey, the minority leader of 
the Senate and known among his friends 
as **' The Genuine sixteen to one Octopus 
Slayer of the Lone Star State,’’ is one of 
the youngsters,—he is only forty,—who 
will be very much in evidence at the 
Democratic convention. Indeed his friends 
declare that it is not impossible, if the 
Democrats are going to upset expectations 
and give us a Southern candidate, that the 
fight will narrow down to Gorman, John 
Sharp Williams, Folk and Bailey and end 
in the triumphant victory of the last 
named. It sounds wild enough to suit 
even Mr. Bailey himself, and that is say- 
ing a good deal in these days of senatorial 
conservatism. 

Former Senator George Turner, of 
Washington, is one of those men who has 
tramped all over the political map. In his 
time he has been a Republican, a Demo- 
crat and a Populist, and under these vari- 
ous banners has held office as a United 
States Marshal in Alabama, a justice of the 
Supreme Court of the State of Washing- 
ton and a United States Senator from the 
same State. According to the latest dis- 
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James Robert Williams. 


An Illinois Congressman and a Democratic ovacl: 


patches he is now a Democrat. He is s« 
ing to try hard to deliver his State delega 
tion to some unnamed person at the con 
vention, but he has not yet made up his 
mind who this person is to be, and as his 
own standing with the delegation is seri 
ously threatened, his position, to put it 
mildly, is rather mixed. But at least he 
will contribute his mite to the joy of living 
during those eventful days before St. Louis 
gives birth to the twenty-fifth Democratic 
candidate for the presidency. 

With the Republicans there are a nur 
ber of entertaining characters who will 
probably shine forth at the Chicago con 
vention and come alittle closer to national 
prominence than ever before. Omitting 
all reference to the older heads in politi 
cal life among the Republican party, whose 
names are as well-known in California as 
in New York, we have Cummins, of Iowa; 
Harvey W. Scott, of ¢ Jregon ; Van Sant, of 
Minnesota; Lorimer of Illinois, and Myron 
T. Herrick, Ohio’s new Governor, who 
seems to have leaped into the political 
arena in a remarkably short space of time. 

Mr. Scott, of Oregon, has been a familiar 
figure at many national conventions in his 
time and has always attracted considerable 
attention, principally because he always 
looks like the rugged side of Mt. Shasta 
after a storm. But since the last Repub- 
lican convention he has become a somewhat 
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$7 
larger character than ever before and has is probably one of the most peculiarly 
compelled his fellow Republicans, notonly constituted bosses that American litics 


of his own State but throughout the 
country, to realize that there is another 
side to his personality in addition to his 
picturesqueness. 

Governor Van Sant, of Minnesota, up to 
a few years ago seemed to be a hopeless 
case as far as any future political prospects 
were concerned. In 1896 and 1898 he 
was an unsuccessful candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor of his 
State, and his rather brusque mannerisms 
made him more enemies than friends. He 
finally succeeded in his ambition, however, 
and, as we all know, by carrying his 
methods into a new channel, in the big 
Western railroad fight, has raised his poli- 
tical prestige to a height that is reached at 
the present time by very few Western men. 
The ‘* Little Big Governor,’’ as his ad- 
mirers call him, is certain to stand his first 
baptism of the fire of curious convention 
eyes very well indeed. What further am- 
bitions he holds in the way of political 
preferment nobody but himself knows and, 
as he is not in the habit of wearing his 
heart on_ his 
sleeve, we 
must remain 
in ignorance. 

William Lor- 
imer, one of 
the Republi- 
can bosses of 
Illinois, who 
seems to hold 
this enviable 
place utterly 
regardless of 
whether he 
wins or loses 
his local bat- 
tles, will be a 
convention 
character this 
year. It is hard- 
ly necessary 
to say to any 
one who knows 
Lorimer, that 
he will be in 





has produced. No man plans his cam- 
paigns better. more thoroughly or more 
silently and yet, when a convention comes 
round, he is like a small boy at circus time 
and casts aside all his native reserve. 
More than once the ‘‘ Blonde Boss’’ has 


become excited enough at conventions to 
seize the banners of delegations and per 


form an Indian war dance up and down 
the aisles, waving the emblems frantically 
over his head in the effort either to start 
a stampede or break up an adverse roll 


call. He was born in England, emigrated 
before he was old enough to know better 
and, since he first entered politics, has 


come smiling and victorious out of more 
defeats than almost any other man in the 
game. 

In the whole convention there will be 
few more impressive figures than ex- 
Governor Black, of New York. Plain of 


feature beyond the verge of homeliness, 
his long, lanky body raises his head above 
the crowd, but once in the rostrum his 
measured, dignified utterance sounds like 

the voice of 


authority. 
Black is cred 
ited with being 
a good hater 
and he has lit- 
tle to love 
t for, 
since it was 
the Rough 


Rider who slip- 


Roosev ¢ 


pedi retween 
him. and re- 
nomination fer 
the governor 
ship. It is to 
promote the 
theory of per- 
fect harmony 
in the Repub- 
lican ranks 
that some of 
the wisest par- 
ty leaders have 


selected Black 


evidence all to launch Mr. 
the time when- Roosevelt’s 
ever a display William Lorimer. name in the 


is possible. He 


The notorious Republican boss of Cook Co., Illinois. 


convention. 
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Governor Cummins, of Iowa, is declared 
to be a lawyer from choice and a politician 
from necessity. Although he has been a 
delegate to the last two Republican 
national conventions and an active party 
worker in his own State, he always gives 
one the impression that he is just about to 
abandon politics, arather peculiar method, 
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While the Republican gathering will 
offer very few of the startling attractiors 
that the Democrats will be able to present, 
it must be remembered that there are still 
a great many young members of the party, 
particularly from the West, who are going 
into their first big convention with ambi 
tions to spare. 
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Norman S. Mack. 


Democratic National Committeeman from New York, and a recognized power, 


it is true, but one that seems to have given 
him a very | -ge and influential following. 
If we can judge from Western conditions, 
that are now grouping themselves in prep- 
aration for the big love feast, for that seems 
to be about all it will develop into, Cum- 
mins will figure materially at the Chicago 
convention and will probably still further 
strengthen his hold on his party. 


Both conventions, regardless of result, 
will be full of the pulsating spirit of 
youth and, while the gray beards will 
to some extent maintain their standing 
as party guides and counselors, the 
new and eager forces are certain to bring 
to the front many fresh and interesting 
figures, none the less commanding by 
reason of their virility. 
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THE MAXIMILIAN 





DIAMOND 


A True Story of a District Attorney's Office 


By Arthur 


WITH DRAWINGS 


STOUT, jovial-looking person, with 
A reddish hair, sandy complexion, 
and watery blue eyes stood waiting 
in my office. His wrist was attached by 
means of a nickel-plated handcuff to that 
of akeeper. The District Attorney had 
directed me to examine and report upon 
the case. My visitors, by reason of their 
connection with each other, conducted 
themselves with remarkable unanimity and 
with but a single motion sank into the 
chairs I pushed towards them. 

‘“Well, what’s the trouble?’ I in- 
quired genially. 

The keeper jerked his thumb in the 
direction of the other, who grinned apolo- 
getically and hitched in my direction, 
bringing his companion with him some- 
what involuntarily. Bending toward me 
he whispered, ‘‘ I am the victim of one of 
the greatest conspiracies in history. My 
story involves personages of the highest 
rank and is stranger than one of Dumas’ 
romances. I am a bill poster.’’ 

Not knowing whether he intended to 
include himself among the illustrious per- 
sons alluded to, I nodded encouragingly 
and produced some cigars. 

‘*My name is Riggs,’’ continued the 
prisoner, as he bit off the end of his cigar 
and expelled it through the window. 
**Got a match?’’ 

The keeper drew a handful from his 
pocket.” I lit a cigar for myself and as- 
sumed an attitude of attention. 

‘“‘?’'m a bill poster and my name is 
Riggs. My wife is little Flossie Riggs. 
Don’t know her? Why she dances at 
Proctor’s and all over. I was doing well 
at my trade and would have been doing 
better, if it had not been for that con 
founded diamond. It was this way. There 
was a fellow named ‘Tenney, who posted 


C. Train 
BY A. CONACHER 


bills with me about five years k, and 
he finally got a job down in the City of 
Mexico with a railroad and I used to cor- 
respond with him. 


‘* Among other things he told me about 
a great big diamond that the Emperor Max 
imilian used to wear in the midd f his 
crown. According to Tenney me 


of the biggest on record. He | that 
Maximilian was so stuck on it 1 had 
it taken out and made into a pe nt for 
the Empress Carlotta and that s ed to 
wear it around at all the court functions 
and soon. About the same tin took 
two other diamonds out of the crown and 
made them into finger rings for himself. 

** After a while the Mexicans got tired 
of having an empire an turned 
round and put Maximilian o of 
business. They stood him d two 
of his generals up in tl parade 
ground at Queretaro and shot ’em. Now 
when he was stood up to get shot he had 
those two rings on his fingers, and the 
funny part of it was that when people 
rushed up to see whether he was dead or 
not both the rings were gone. Just about 
that time, while Carlotta was in prison, the 
diamond with the big pendant disappeared 
too. It weighed thirty-three } ts and 
was a perfect screamer. I got all this from 
Tenney. I don’t know where found 
out about it. But it all happened way 
back in 67. 

‘Somehow or other [ used to think a 
lot about that diamond, —partly use I 


was sorry for Max who looke to have 


come out at the small end and there didn’t 


seem to be any occasion for sh ing him 
anyhow, that I could see. 

‘*Well, I went on bill posting and got a 
good job with the Hair Restorer folks 
and was doing well, as 1 said, until one 
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day I happened to take up a paper and 
read that there were two Mexicans out in 
Si. Louis trying to sell an enormous dia- 
mond, but that the dealers there were all 
afraid to buy it. Finally the police got 
suspicious and the Mexicans disappeared. 
Then all of a sudden it came over me that 
this must be the diamond that Tenney had 
wrote about, for all that it had been lost for 
nearly forty years, and I made up my mind 
that the Mexicans having failed in St. 
Louis would probably come to New York. 
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plastering up one of those yellow haired 
Hair Restorer girls in Madison Square, 
when I saw two chaps cross over Twenty- 
third Street towards the Park. They were 
the very gazaboos I had been looking for. 
Both were dark and thin and short and, 
queerer still, one of them carried a big red 
case in his hand. 

‘‘With my heart rattling against my 
teeth I jumped down from the ladder and 
started after them. ‘They hurried along 
the street until they came to a jewelers on 
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My visitors conducted themselves with remarkable unanimity. 


‘ 

I knew they had no right to the diamond 
anyway, first because it belonged to Maxi- 
milian and second because it had not paid 
duty, and I said to myself, ‘Next time 
I write to Tenney he will hear something 
that will make him want to go ‘way back 
and sit down.’ So every morning when I 
started out with my paste pot and roll of 
posters, I would keep my eye peeled for 
the two Mexicans. 

‘¢ But I didn’t hear any more about the 
diamond for a long time and I had most 
forgot all about it until one day I was 


sroadway, about a block from the Square. 
They went in and I peeked through the 
window. Presently out they came in a 
great hurry. They still had the red case, 
and I made a dash for the door, and 
rushed in. There was the store keeper 
with eyes bulgin’ half way out of his head. 

‘««Say,’ says I, ‘did those dagoes try 
to sell you a diamond ?” 

«<* Ves, by gosh,’ says he, ‘the big- 
gest I ever saw. They wanted forty thou- 
sand dollars for it and I offered them fif- 
teen thousand, but they wouldn’t take it.’ 
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‘“‘T didn’t give him time for another 
word but turned around and made another 
jump for the door. The Mexicans were 
almost out of sight, but I could still see 
them walking towards the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel, and I hustled after them tight as I 
could, picked up two cops on the 
way down, and, just as they were turning 
in at the entrance, we pounced on ’em. 

‘* ‘You’re under arrest!’ I yelled, so ex- 
cited I didn’t really know what I was do- 
ing. The fellow with the red case dodged 
back and handed it over to a big chap who 
had joined them. ‘This one didn’t appear 
to want to take it and seemed quite pee- 
vish at what was happening. Well, the 
cops grabbed all three of them and collared 
the leather case. Sure enough, so help 
me God! there inside was the big diamond 
and not only that but a whacking necklace 
with eighteen stones, and two enormous 
solitaire rings. The big stone was yellow- 
ish, but the others were pure white, spark- 
lin’ like one of those electric Pickle signs. 
By that time the ‘hurry-up’ wagon had 
come and pretty soon the whole crew of 
us, diamonds, Mexicans, cops, paste pot 
and me were clattering to the police station 
for fair. There I told ’em all about the 
diamond, and they telephoned over to 
Col. Dudley, at the Custom House, and the 
upshot of the whole matter was that the 
two Mexicans were held, on a charge of 
smuggling diamonds into the United States. 

‘¢If you don’t believe what I tell you,”’ 
said Riggs, noticing, perhaps, a suggestion 
of incredulity in my face, ‘‘just look at 
these;’’ and fumbling in his pocket, he 
produced some very dirty clippings, con- 
taining pictures of Maximilian, the Em- 
press Carlotta and of a very large diamond 
which appeared to be about the size of the 
‘Regent.’ It was then that I dimly remem- 
bered reading something of a diamond seiz- 
ure a short time before and it was with a 
renewed interest—one could hardly say 
respect—that I listened to the continua- 
tion of my client’s story 


‘*Well,’’ said Riggs, *‘ that was strange, 
now, wasn’t it ? 

‘¢You can imagine how I felt when I 
went home and told little Flossie about the 
diamond; that I was entitled to a fifty per 
cent. informer’s reward; how I was going 
to give up bill posting and just be her 
manager, and how we could take a bigger 


flat, and all that, and I thought 


1 began to feel like I was \ 
already, which may account in 
what happened afterwards.’’ 

At this point the keeper moved 
and I pushed him another cigar 

‘*Well,’’ continued Riggs, 
walked on air that afternoon aft 
the Custom House, and went ar 
bing like a poor fool about my ¢ 
On the way home I stopped it 
drink. ‘There were a lot of my 
ances there, and I had somet 


most of them, and then the first 


knew I felt a dreadful pain in my 
and everything swam before my 
groped my way into the street a1 
towards home, but I had only t 
steps when a gang of ‘con’ m¢ 
me, knocked me down and robbe 
was almost dead, but I struggl 
feet and followed them. ‘They 
vain. I drew my 


then everything got dark, and 


attacked me a 


thing I knew I was in the poli 

“Pll admit that this part 
seem & little queer.’’ Riggs dt 
voice mysteriously and leaned t 
‘Now I have no doubt that | 
ged and beaten for the purpose 
me locked up in the Tombs 
well-planned scheme. I assure 
was no ‘jag’ about it. You 
yourself later on 

‘I landed in the poli ec 
hacked up, the cops finishing 


the ‘con’ men had begun. ‘I 
in a cell and, sick as I was, | 
crazy. Next morning while | 


ing in the prison pen a man « 
who said he was a lawyer 
take my case. I said all right, 
would have to wait for his 
laughed and said he guessed t 
be no trouble about that, an 
thing I knew I was up before 
My lawyer went up and whisper 
thing to him, and the magistrat 

‘¢* Five hundred dollars bail 

‘¢<¢ Took here,’ [ spoke uy 
going to have a chance to tell n 

‘¢*Keep quiet,’ said the la 
behind his hand, ‘ this is just af 
won’t never have to be tried. 
get you out.’ 
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‘*So I said nothing and went back to 
the pen and waited, and the next thing I 
knew they put me in a ‘ Black Maria’ and 
I landed in the Tombs. I tell you it was 
pretty tough bein’ chucked in with a lot 
of dirty thieves and burglars. The bill of 
fare ain’t above par, you know, and the 
company’s worse. I sat in my cell and 
waited and waited for my lawyer to show 
up, for he had said he’d be right over. 
But he didn’t come, and I had to spend 
the night there. Next morning the 
keeper told me that my lawyer was in 
the counsel room. So down I went with 
two niggers who also had an appointment 
with their lawyer. It’s a nasty, unventi- 
lated hole, and they lock you and the 
lawyers all in together. Ever been there ?”’ 

I shook my head regretfully. 

‘© * Well,’ says he, ‘now have you 
bondsman ?” 

<< «A what?’ says I. 

‘¢« A bondsman—some one to go bail 
for you.’ 

‘** No,’ Lanswered, for I knew nothing 
about such things. 

‘¢*What! I thought you told me you 
had a lot of friends who had money’ You 
haven’t been trifling with me, have you ?’ 

‘*T knew I hadn’t told him anything of 
the sort, but I thought that maybe he had 
forgotten, so I said I hadn’t any friends 
who had any money, and knew no one to 
go bail for me. 

‘«*Bad! Very bad!’ saidhe. ‘You've 
got to have money to get out. Isn’t there 
any one who owes you money, or haven't 
you got some ¢/az or something ?” 

‘«Then all of a sudden it flashed over 
me about the diamond and my fifty per 
cent. of the reward, and then something 
in his eye made me think again. It seemed 
to me that I had seen him before some- 
where. I couldn’t remember just where, 
but the more I hesitated the surer I was. 
Then it came over me that a few days in 
jail, more or less, made mighty little differ- 
ence when I was going to be a rich man 
so soon, and I decided I had better hang 
on to what I'd got. 

‘**No,’ said I, ‘I ain’t got nothin’.’ 

‘¢*VYou lie!’ says he growing very red. 
‘You lie! You've got a claim against the 
United States government.’ 

‘«Then he saw he’d made a break. 

««*Why, they all told me you caught a 


gota 
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smuggler or something and had a claim 
against the government for a hundred dol- 
lars.’ 


‘***A hundred!’ I yelled. ‘Twenty 
thousand!’ 
‘**QOh,’ said he, ‘as much as that? 


Why, I'll get you out this afternoon.’ 

<< ¢ How ?’ said I. 

‘¢*Well, you will have to assign your 
claim so I can raise the money on,it. It’s 
a mere form.’ 

‘¢ But the thought came into my mind, 
better stay there ten years than let him 
have the claim, and I said, ‘No, I didn’t 
understand such things, and I’d just wait 
until I could be tried.’ 

‘«<'Tried,’ said he. 
be tried for months.’ 

‘*My heart sank right down into my 
boots. 


‘Why, you won't 


*** Don’t bea fool,’ hewent on. ‘ Here 
you are sick and in prison, and if you 
don’t raise money to get a bondsman 
you'll stay here a long time. You might 
die. And if you assign that claim to me, 
[ have a pull with the judge and I'll have 
you out by supper time.’ 

‘¢*T guess I'll wait a while,’ said I. 

‘¢« Think it over anyway. Now I tell 
you what I'll do. ‘To-morrow you go up 
for ‘*pleading.’’ You have to say whether 
you are guilty or not guilty. I'll act as 
your lawyer and see you through that part 
of it for nothing, and then if you still don’t 
want to assign the claim, why, you can do 
as you choose.’ 

‘* That seemed fair enough, so I agreed. 
I spent another rotten night in the cells, 
and next day about thirty of us were taken 
across the bridge into the court-room. 
One by one we were led up tothe bar and 
the clerk asked us were we guilty or not 
guilty. The ones that said they were 
guilty went off to Sing Sing or Blackwell’s 
Island. It scared the life out of me. I 
was afraid that I might not be able to say 
‘not’ and so get sent off too, but pretty 
soon I saw my lawyer. 

‘*«P, Llewellyn Riggs !’ 

‘‘Up jumped Mr. Lawyer and says, 
‘Not guilty.’ 

* ««¢What day ?’ asked the clerk. 

‘¢éThe 21st,’ says Mr. Lawyer. 

‘*T was dumb for a minute. 


‘« « Look here,’ I whispered. ‘To-day’s 


only the first—that’s three weeks.’ 
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‘¢* Keep quiet,’ shouted an officer, and ‘Well, I stood fast and he cursed me 
gave me a punch in the back. out and left me and [ began to f that 
‘¢<¢Tt’s all right,’ whispered Mr. Law- after all maybe I was a fool. 11 not let 
yer. ‘It’s only a form.’ And they hus- my wife know where I was, but now I wrote 
tled me out back to the Tombs. to her and she came right down ym 
‘¢]T didn’t hear anything all that day or forted me. A brave little woma is, 
the next. It seemed as if I should go too. And what was more she said that a 
mad. But at last I was notified that my nice young lawyer had just moved into our 
lawyer was there again and down I went house and had the flat below she 
glad enough for the change. By that time would go and get him. 
I was feeling pretty seedy. **So next morning (I had been in there 
‘¢* Well, young man,’ said he, ‘Can we a week) the young lawyer came. | liked 
do business ?’ ”’ him from the start. When I told him my 
‘¢* That depends,’ I answered. first lawyer’s name he just leaned k and 
‘** Come, no fooling, now, ifyou wantto laughed. 
get out give me an assignment of your claim.’ *¢*Old Todd?’ he says, ‘why the 
‘< ¢ Never,’ I replied. worst robber in the profesh. If had 
“<«Then to H— with you,’ he gotten that assignment he would ve let 
shouted, ‘you can rot here alone and try you lie here forever and been in Paris by 
your case by yourself, and [I hope you'll this time. You're a lucky man,’ says 
get twenty years.’ he. 
‘*‘T almost sank through the floor. ‘‘Well, I thought so too and laughed 
Twenty years!’’ with him, 
Riggs had become quite dramatic and ‘¢ But,’ he continued, ‘you’re in an 
was again leaning forward looking me embarrassing position. You can’t get out 
straight in the eyes. without money and you can’t collect your 











“They were the very gazaboos I had been looking for.” 








“TI hope you ll get twenty years.” 


claim. You'll have to assign it to some- 
one. You can’t assign it to your wife. 


That wouldn’t be valid. 
some friend ?’ 

‘** Tm afraid not,’ said I. 

‘«*That’s unfortunate,’ he remarked 
looking out where the window ought to be. 
‘Very unfortunate. I might lend you a 
couple of hundred myself,’ he added. ‘I 
will, 


Haven’t you got 


too” 

‘The blood jumped right up in my 
throat! 

‘God bless you!’ said Tj 
true friend!’ 

‘He laid his hand on my shoulder. 

‘** You're in hard luck, old man, but 
you’re going to win out. I'll stand by 
you. Here’sa five. I'll go out and get 
the rest right off.’ 

‘«'Then all of a sudden I began to feel 
like a king. I could see myself in a new 
suit having a bottle up at the Haymarket. 
I realized that I was a twenty thousand 
dollar millionaire. 
chest I said :— 


‘you’re a 


And just to show my 


‘**Why, you’re an honest man and a 
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true friend. You take my claim and go 
and collect it this afternoon,’ says I. 

‘“**No,’ he hesitated, ‘it’s too much 
responsibility. I’ll trust you for the money 
and you can pay me, afterwards.’ 

‘¢ But with that, ass that I was, I fell to 
begging him to take the claim and saying 
he must take it, just to show he believed 
I trusted him, and so after a while he re- 
luctantly yielded and filled out a paper 
and I signed it and got in the warden as a 
witness, and he rose to go. 

‘¢ «Well, till this afternoon,’ says he. 

‘¢* Au revoir,’ 1 laughed, ‘get your- 
self a bottle of wine for me,’ says I. And 
off he goes. 

‘As I passed back to the cells who 
should I see beside the door but my old 
lawyer. 

‘*T shook my fist in his face. 

‘«* You old robber,’ I says, ‘we'll see 
if I can’t get along without you!’ 

‘* He sneered in my face. 

‘©*O, you —— fool,’ says he, 
poor, poor, » ———= fool,’ 

‘Then he was gone. So I went back 


*you 














THE 


to the cell and sang and whistled and 


figured on where | should take my little 
Jessie for dinner. I waited and waited. 


Six o’clock and no word Then I began 
to get nervous. 

“© * Vou poor, poor, ; fool!’ 

‘*The words rang around in my cell. 
Then something sort of gave inside. I 
knew I’d been robbed, and I yelled and 
shook the bars of the door and tried to 
get out. I cried for Jessie. lhe keepers 
came and told me to keep still, but 1 was 
plumb crazy, and kept on yelling until 
everything got black and I fainted.’’ 

‘* And your lawyer never came back ?’’ 

‘* He never came back!’’ Riggs shouted. 

‘He never came back! Il ve been 
robbed! ['m a _ poor fool just as 
Todd said I was.’’ And Riggs burst into 
tears which continued to roll down his 
cheeks while he tried to wipe them off on 
his arm. 

I bade him cheer up and promised to 
do all I could to protect his rights. ‘Then 
I called up the Customs House. 

‘¢ Paid ?’’ came back the voice of the 





United States District Attorney. *‘ Of 
course not. The claim is worthless until 
the diamond is sold, and anyway such an 
assignment as you describe is invalid under 
our statutes. You ui better execute a 


revocation, howe’ 
here. Yes, I'll loo} 


nd place it on file 
t for the matter.’’ 


The keeper and Riggs arose in unison, 
the same urbane smile that had previously 
} illuminated his countenance restored. 


One day, about a week later, I was in 
formed that Riggs had been convicted of 
assault and sentenced to a year’s imprison 
ment on Blackwel | d 

Meantime the Me were tried, con 
victed and sent to prisoi The jewel 
itself was duly made the subject of con 
demnation proceedit 
seth the reports of the U. 5. Circuit Court 
may read thereof in those for the year 
1901 under the title of ‘*The U. S. vs. 
One Diamond Pendant and two Ear 


ind whoso peru 


rings.’’ It was, so to speak, tried, prop 
erly convicted and sold to the highest 
bidder. ‘The Mexicans are still serving 
out their time. One turned State’s evi 
dence, stating that he was a musician and 
had won the love of beautiful sefiorita 


in the city of Mexico who had given him 





MAXIMILIAN 


DIAMOND. 


the gems to sell in order that they might 


have money upon which to marry He 
also protested that his sweethear d in 
herited them from her mother 

Inside the cover of the old 1 e is 


printed in gold letters, — 


‘La Esmeralda 
F. Causer Zihy & Co., Mexico a1 


And i. highly scented pier € of ' note 
} 


paper lies beneath the double | on 
taining, in a woman’s hand, this 


‘The diamond necklace is fro 


lan’ crown the kim pero of Me The 
center stone has thirty-three and s« nth 
carats and the eighteen surroundi 

than one each. The diamond ring tone 
thereof, was in Maximilian’s ring time 


he was shot."’ 


But that is all—there is nothing to tell 
what hand snatched the jewels from the 
lifeless fingers of the dead Ex ror or 
who purloined the necklace from t royal 


household, 


\ year later a jovial looking rson 
called at my office and I recog with 
some difficulty my old friend Ris na 
new, brown derby hat and check it. 

After shaking hands warmly pre- 


sented me with a card reading:— 
P. Llewellyn Riggs, 
Private Detective. 
broadwa 


‘¢Yes,’”? he explained in an r to my 
surprised expression, ‘* I’ve got o tl 
detective business. My unfort yn 
viction is only a sort of advertis you 


know, and then | was the victim 
rageous conspiracy!”’ 

‘But, said I, ** 1 thoug! ver 
foimg to retire m the proceed cdiia- 
mond 

‘*Why, haven’t you heard 


plied. ‘*Il gave my wife an ment 
of the claim with a power of at y, and 
when the diamond was sold she 1 * ha 

‘¢ Ran away ?’’ 

‘© Yes, she took a friend of vith 
her. But I shall find her—ju | did 
the diamond! He struck Sherlock 
Holmes attitude 

‘ By the way, if you should ever tany 
detective work done you'll ren er—’’ 


} 


‘I am not likely to forget,’’ | vered., 

















































SERMONS 


FROM THE 





PEWS 


By a City Clergyman 


No one has such opportunities of learning human experience at first hand 


both from observation and from confidences as a clergyman. 


Each little 


story here recorded has in it the makings of a novel.—The Editors. 


H" who holds the pastoral office must 
learn, of course, to keep secrets. 
He must learn also not to press for 

confidence; anything like prying into peo- 
ple’s personal affairs and pursuing a clue 
to the end is detestable; since he who 
does this puts a human soul to shame as 
well as murders self-respect. But there is 
no breach of either self-respect or confi- 
dence, certainly not if names and places 
are withheld, in telling things that one has 
only seen and has never spoken of. 

For five years it has fallen to my lot to 
preach to a city congregation. Inasmuch 
as the average congregation is an aggrega- 
tion of serious persons, there are among 
their life experiences, naturally, many 
“*stories’’; for, just as there is proverbially 
a skeleton in every family closet, so there 
is scarcely a single life in which there is not 
some sad secret. ‘The very occasion of 
church attendance, too, is such a one that, 
because of the peculiar stress of time and 
place and the abandon of mood and tem- 
per, many things stand forth portrayed 
with special vividness upon the counte- 
nances into which the clergyman looks. 

In my congregation there is a woman, 
elderly yet maidenly. At home she is a 
silent person, whom it is a joy and task at 
once to visit. She lives alone in modest 
manner and indeed would seem to have 
but little in the world to live for. She is 
old; she has no relatives and earns a living 
by industriously teaching music. No mat- 
ter what may be the hour of service and 
no matter what the weather or deterrent 
circumstance may be, I always know be- 
forehand that at least one person will be 
in her pew when the hour has arrived for 
service. ‘The church appears to be her 
one place of habitual resort, and her own 
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pew the one place in the world wherein 
she feels at home. That pew is far toward 
the front; she always sits in the same cor- 
ner, is always dressed in the same way and 
that way has one slight distinguishing 
mark, namely, the presence, every Sunday 
in the year, ofa red carnation pinned at her 
throat. The sight suggested to me long 
ago that in her life there was a romance. 

But it takes more than one person to 
enact a romance, and so here. ‘That pew 
of hers, being far toward one side, faces 
the broad aisle where, in another pew, in 
a conspicuous place, there sit a young 
man and his wife, which young man’s 
father died two years ago. ‘The story is 
an old, old story, as old indeed as the 
days when there first began to be in all the 
world two women and one man. The man 
in this case was the father of that young 
man. If he had lived until last year he 
would have found himself a grandfather. 
Also she, if she— She would have been 
the mother of that young man and to-day, 
herself, a grandmother. 

As it was, the child to be baptized was 
to be named for its grandfather. The 
parents stayed that day, as is the custom 
in this church, to have the child baptized 
at a special service following the morning 
one. It also is the custom here for a few 
close friends to remain behind and join the 
parents in this service. ‘That day that 
woman stayed as one of these. She spoke 
to the mother and lifted up her heart by 
praising the child and, after the service 
was ended, ‘‘then took she him up in her 
arms and blessed him.’’ None of the party 
ever guessed or understood. She spoke 
no word even to me; but I saw and she 
saw that I saw; and what I saw was the 
open page of a life’s romance, as pure and 

















as strong and as sweet as_ that of 
‘* Lucile.’’ 

One other day two people stayed to 
see me after church. ‘They wished me 
to perform a different function; they would 
have me marry them. When I asked the 
regulation questions to compile the facts 
for the license, they gave their ages thirty- 
two and thirty. While I was arranging 
these details, also, I could not help but 
notice the contrast between their manners. 
He seemed happy and, although gentle 
and mild, triumphant—maybe, I thought, 
after long wooing, for I had seen the same 
spirit before. She, on the other hand, 
was sad and serious—alas, I thought, 
another case in point; // y ex a toujours 
un autre. And I must have been right 
in both. For, when the service had pro- 
ceeded to the vows, he rehearsed his in a 
glad, strong voice; but, when it came her 
turn, she broke down utterly and sobbed 
and wept. He led her tenderly to a seat 
and then, considerately bidding me leave 
her alone there while she wept, withdrew 
himself and disappeared. He was gone 
for fifteen minutes. 

I learned afterward that ten years be- 
fore she had loved another man; they 
quarreled, he went away and she had never 
seen him since. For five years past this 
second man had been soliciting her love; 
but while she really loved him she still 


thought she loved the first. Finally she 
had consented to marry him but was not 
altogether happy. He must have known 


the ways of life, however; for, unknown to 
her, he had hunted up the first man, 
made him promise to be in the city on 
that day and at that very hour to be in 
waiting at the hotel next door, in case he 
should be called upon to appear. 

At the end of that quarter of an hour, 
the groom returned, this time bringing the 
other man with him. When they entered 
she recognized the man. She rose, and fora 
minute there was dumb show. During 
that minute she realized how changed he 
was, how changed she was, and what an 
unreal memory she had cherished. I never 
expect to see again such an outburst of 
affection as that with which she turned from 
him and fairly flew into her real friend’s 
arms. ‘They took their places for the 
second time. I finished the ceremony, 
pronounced them man and wife; and she 
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went out—the happiest woman I have ever 
seen. 

‘Two people sat before me in church for 
three years, a young married couple who, 
to all their friends, passed as models of 
connubial bliss. They were not mem 
bers of the church, but mere strangers— 
both to itand me. I never spoke to them 
—i never had a chance to do so—but | 
knew from hearsay that they lived in the 
most fashionable quarter of the city, that 
they lived in luxury and entertained ex 


travagantly. The face worn by the man 
in public was of that rare type ich is 


inscrutable to every one, because that, by 
long practice, he had masked his feelings 


— if he ever had such things—but I noticed 
that the woman, though at other times and 
places she appeared convivial, wore in her 
place in church a veritable ‘* hunted look.’’ 
I often wondered where the trou was, 
and kept on wondering until I happened 


on the truth. 

What I did then was this: After seeing 
‘* Hamlet ’’ played one night, and noticing 
the way the melancholy Dane en 


mother and the king, I, too, yught 
me that ‘‘the play’s the thing.’’ I put 
into my sermon for the Sunday following, 
as illustrating some point I had made, a 
story worked out in detail and watched 
from where I stood to see if it struck 
home. It did. No one except them 
selves suspected that it had the slightest 
bearing on their case, nor did they know 
I knew. ‘The story came true in real life 
some six months afterward. It w that 
of a man, himself an embezzler, who had 
married a wife, true and noble, and who, 
although she found him out, succeeded by 
his threats of violence in keeping her from 
making the real situation known. = ‘To-da¥ 
he is a convict in State’s Prison and she 
earns a living doing plain sewing. 

I know another story—the ry of 
a woman, young in years yet old in 
heart. I used to see her sitting in the 
church, week after week, but never found 
a chance to speak to her, nor did I ever 
have especial reason to, until at last | saw 
that in her.face which bade me seek her 


out and find some work for her to do. 
To-day, in every one of those activities of 
parish life in which true gentleness, kind- 
heartedness and tactful, generous unsel- 
fishness are needed, she is far the most 
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efficient person among all those to be 
called upon. She is invaluable because 


she never betrays a confidence, will never 
take offense, has strong religious instincts 


and true matronly proclivities. When 
older maids have fought and younger 
maids tittered, and when al! have gone 


home, having left their work only half 
completed, she will stay behind and 
finish it. At every meeting of all those 
societies of which she is a member she is 
always there, is quiet, gentle, unassuming 
and so self-effacing that she never gives 
offense. She makes those older but less 
competent feel sure that they are doing 
everything; she does more work herself 
than half a dozen all combined, yet never 
once begrudges them the credit. 

The thing by which I was attracted to 
her was a something in her inner face, a 
depth of sadness I have never seen before 
or since. Nor did wear it in 
presence of those nearest to her 
thought they knew her best. It was only 
when she fancied herself safe in the seclu- 
sion of her special nook, in her especial 
pew, that she gave up to it and looked out 
The 
explanation came at last from a young man 
who sought me out to tell a story and to 
ask for counsel. He brought with him and 
showed me a letter which proved to be one 
from this He had gone 
back to her after four years absence to 
ask her to renew again the engagement he 
had broken off four years ago. 
some extracts from that letter:— 

‘*T promised to write you to-morrow, but 
am doing it to-night instead. Since you 
left me here three hours ago I have been 
sitting still, astonished, thinking. cee 
[ want you to do for me what you wished 
me to do for you so long ago, that is, to 
forget me. Only’ four years ! 
Maybe so, as time is measured, but it has 
made me many, many long ones older. 
Sorrow and loneliness I think must have 
so changed me that we should be forever 
strangers inwardly, even though wedded 
outwardly. Do not blame me, dear. I 
am sorry—more sorry than you can ever 
know. I have reasoned and argued and 
struggled with myself, but it is of no use. 
I am amazed and terrified to realize it, but 
that does not alter the fact. I am changed, 
[ cannot tell why or how, only that it is so. 


the 
who 


she 


from sad eyes into great vacancy. 


same woman. 


Here are 
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Ever since you left, so long ago, I still be- 


lieved that I was still the same, and | 
think that surely for a long, long time | 


must have been. Not even for an instant 
did I even dream that I did not still love 
you—until you came back to-night. I did 
not know until then that only the ghost of 
my old love remained, that the soul had 
slipped away, that pain had killed it. 

Perhaps the long walks I have taken and 
the hours that I have sat and thought, 
alone, among the silences have altered 
me. I do not know. I only know that 
all the life, all the reality, seems to have 
from what we once called Love. 
Nor do I blame you for it. You cannot 
help it now. You cannot give back what 
I have lost—what we have lost. . . .”’ 


gone 


But things suggestive of deep tragedy 
are not the only things seen from a pulpit. 
One sees funny things some times as well. 
It was Sydney Smith who once remarked, 
that ‘* No man without a sense of humor 
ever ought to enter holy orders.’’ I am well 
inclined to think they seldom do. It was 
the possession of this very sense, at least 
in some degree, that once made it almost 


impossible for me to keep my _ face 
straight. 

It was during the year that I was 
preaching to my first congregation. ‘The 


company to whom I preached was small, 
but in one of the front pews there sat 
a young lady—very young 
across the aisle from her a man of equal 
verdancy. It so happens that my own 
mental make-up renders me especially sen- 
sitive to looks and movements, whisper- 
ings, etc., on the part of those to whom I 
speak. Well, I had proceeded half way 
through my sermon when I noticed that 
this man was staring rudely at this girl and 
I saw that noticed it. When 
his impudence had passed the point where 
it could be endured, she made a face at 
him and turned half way round in her pew 
to do so. When she turned back to face 
the pulpit I was, by mere accident, look- 
ing straight at her, and she saw it. She 
thought to turn it off by making of that 
sour grimace a normal countenance, and 
for five minutes, while I solemnly talked on, 
she sat and posed as though that strange, 


indeed—and 


she also 


sour, agonizing visage was her usual ex- 
pression. 





















asked whether I thought East or North River most appropriate for a suicide 
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A FORTUNE IN HOT AIR 
An Adventure of Perkins the Great 


, By Ellis Parker Butler 


HEN I come to die, I mean to well be accounted to have a faulty mind 
have a clause in my will setting but it remained for Perkins to advertise a 


aside a part of my fortune for taint of insanity from a stricken man and 
the erection of three statues to the three leave him with a reputation equal to that 
men who were the greatest promoters of of a Wall Street king. : 
advertising. ‘The first shall be to Cadmus There came into my office one day a 
or whoever it was invented letters; the young man, a friend of mine, one Gerald 
second shall be to Gutenberg or whoever Sawyer, and he was so blue that he made 
it was invented printing, but the third and the sunny afternoon seem bleak and chilly. 


largest shall be to Perkins the Great, Per- He told me his troubles with the fullest 
kins of Portland, the wonderful Perkins detail, and when he had finished he asked, 


who created modern advertising. with a sad smile, whether I thought East 
‘* Advertising,’’ said Perkins one day, River or North River the most appropriate 
‘‘may not be able to bring a dead man to place for a suicide. I was vainly seeking 


life, but it will get you a better one in his to dissuade him from using either, when 
place.’’ ‘That was Perkins’ firm belief. Perkins came in. 

He believed that advertising would do If Perkins would not insist on using 
anything possible. Clearly, in these days, every article he advertises he would be a 
the man who does not advertise may pleasanter companion, but this day | hailed 
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the rank odor of Van Steen’s Radical 
Hair Regenerator with joy. 

‘¢ Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘ this is Mr. Sawyer. 
He is an embryo case of suicide. What 
can you do for him ?’’ 

‘‘If you will die,’’ said Perkins, ‘‘ use 
only Cardigan’s Deodorized Carbolic 
Acid. Ihave used it myself. Not sui- 
cidally, but to kill vermin. Meaning no 
But why die? You look sick. 
Why? Because you haven’t got something 
you want. Am [ right ?’’ 

The young man groaned. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘you are only too 
correct.’’ 

‘Good!’ Perkins cried. 
you die. Result: you are sure to get what 
you don’t want—brimstone, hot pitch, 
blue flames, et cetery. When you're dead, 
you’re settled. If you’re alive, you have 
a chance. Why don’t you advertise ?”’ 

My friend Sawyer looked at me and 
raised his ey ebrows. 

‘*No,’’ I said, ‘‘not crazy—a genius. 
A great man. A wonderful man.’’ 

Perkins interrupted me. 

‘Perkins of Portland,’’ he said. 
original and only Perkins. All others are 
frauds. But, young man, listen to me. 
One of two dogs is biting you. You need 


offense. 


‘‘ Let us say 


“The 


money 
‘*No,’’ said the young man, ‘‘I have 
enough for my needs.’’ 


‘’Then,’’ exclaimed Perkins, joyfully, 
‘“‘you are in love and she won’t have 
you. Perkins is right again, as always! 


You want to advertise.’’ 

‘¢Come,’’ said Sawyer, sadly, ‘‘ I am in 
no mood for horse play. I am sick of life, 
and jokes nauseate me. I will go now.’’ 

He arose from the chair in which he had 
been drooping, but Perkins put his big 
hands gently on the youth’s shoulders and 
forced him down again. 

‘‘Wait,’’ he said, ‘‘don’t get sore. 
Let Perkins effervesce. He meant right. 
Now,’’ he asked, soberly enough, ‘‘ how 
much money have you ?”’ 

‘*T have fifty thousand dollars in my 
own name,’’ said the young man wearily. 

‘« Fifty thousand!’ exclaimed Perkins. 
‘¢ With fifty thousand aman can marry any 
girl on earth, crowned heads excepted. 
Why, boy, with ten thousand, Perkins the 
Great made Van Steen’s Radical Hair Re- 
generator a grand success, smell and all. 
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If ten thousand will make people wash 
their heads with fassé onion juice, for fifty 
thousand any man ought to be able to 
marry any two girls he chooses. 
Perkins the fifty thou. and he'll guar 
antee to ring the wedding bells in twelve 
months or money refunded.’’ 

Sawyer looked disgusted. 

‘Believe him!’ I begged. ‘I don’t 
know how he will do it, but do it he will.’’ 

‘*In any other case, Mr. Perkins,’’ said 
Sawyer with more respect than he had 
hitherto shown for my illustrious friend, 
‘*you might succeed, but my case is hope 
less. I am barred by insanity.’’ 

‘‘T’ll take the job,’’ Perkins cried. 
‘Why, boy, for fifty thousand—but there! 
Are you insane or is she insane ?”’ 

The young man shook his head. 

‘‘Neither,’’ he said.  ‘* It is my father. 
And as her parents fear it may be hered- 
itary, they refuse to let her marry me, and 
she feels they are right, and, Heaven help 
me! I, too, feel they are right! I dare 
not marry her.’’ 

**A little out of my line,’’ said Perkins. 
‘¢ Just a little out of my line, but I'll take 
the job. Promise you won't shuffie off 
for thirty days, and if I can’t do anything 
I'll never smile again.’’ 

‘Qh, as for that,’’ said Sawyer, with 
pathetic resignation, ‘‘I’ll hold on for a 
month longer if you wish it, but it will do 
us nho good,”’ 


‘* All right,’’? Perkins said, ‘‘ it’s a bar- 


Give 


gain. And now where can I see that 
insane parent of yours ?”’ 
II 


‘«Say,’’ said Perkins as he came into 
the office the next day, ‘¢T’ve been to see 
that young man’s old man.”’ 

‘¢Well?’’ I asked, but without fear of 
drawing an answer unfavorable to the 
hopes of young Sawyer, for Perkins was 


beaming. He drew off his Patent Self 
Opening Gloves slowly. 
‘¢Crazy!’’ he said at length. ‘* Crazy 


as a bug! Crazy as Perkins the Great! 
Case of red-hot monomania. Bump otf 
inventiveness swelled to the size of a 
quart cup. Hopeless case.”’ 


My face must have fallen, for Perkins 
leaned over and patted me on the shoul 
der. 


‘‘ Bats in his belfry. 


Slang term, but 
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appropriate. What? People object to 
bats in belfrys. Why? Because value- 
less. Good! Old Sawyer considered 
crazy because his belfry is full of valueless 
bats. What’s the cure? Give the bats a 
value, give them a market quotation, sell 
them, make people cry for them! Result 
—Old Sawyer not crazy—a genius!’’ 

‘‘T see!’ I said. ‘* You think his in- 
vention has a value—at least a market 
value, and you are going to—’’ 

‘¢ Advertise!’’ cried Perkins. 


*« Adver- 
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** Hot air!’ I gasped. 

** Hot air!’’ Perkins assured me. ‘‘ Very 
hot air! Wonderfully hot air! Red-hot 
air! Say. ‘Take a pail of water. Cool 
it. Itshrinks. Cool it again. It shrinks. 
Freeze it. It expands. Moral: Some- 
where it stops going one way and begins 
going the other.’’ 

‘Very true,’’ I admitted. 

‘‘Take a man,’’ Perkins said ‘* Let 
him get lost in a blizzard. First r he 
gets cold. Second hour he get 
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‘Think of heating your house with red-hot frozen atr.”’ , 
tise the old man sane again. Advertise Third hour he begins to warm aga In- 
two fond hearts to beat as one. Adver- variable experience.’’ 
tise joy into that sad-eyed kid.’’ I had heard this many times, so I nod- 


‘* But,’’ I asked, ‘‘ is the elder Sawyer’s 
invention of any practical sanity? What 
is his special mania ?”’ 

Perkins ran his fingers through his hair 
and waved his hands broadly. 

‘* Greatest thing in the world!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘ Revolutionary, scientific dis- 
covery—immense value to the world! 
Grandest conception of the human mind 
since the days of Watts! So simple, too! 
Nothing but hot air!’’ 





ded my head. 
‘‘Well, then,’’ said Perkins triumph- 


antly. ‘Take air. Freeze it. It gets 
crisp. Freeze it more. It gets liquid. 


Like Tripler’s liquid air. Freeze it again. 


Then what ?”’ 


‘¢It should become solid,’’ I suggested. 
‘¢ Nonsense!’ Perkins assured me. ‘‘It 
begins going back. It gets warm. Freeze 
it again—it gets hot. Freeze it again—it 


gets red hot.”’ 
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‘¢What of it ?’”’ I enquired. 

‘*What of it!”’ Perkins cried, ‘‘ Think 
of your winter coal bill. Then think of 
heating your house with red-hot frozen 
air. Air is free. Heat your whole house 
for nothing—only expense the first cost of 
putting in one of Sawyer’s Patent Refrig- 
erative Hot Air Convertors. Think of 
locomotives and steamships,—boilers all 
heated by hot Air Convertors! Think of 
baking bread, ironing linen, melting metals 
—all with Hot Air! In five years noth- 
ing will be used to supply heat but Sawyer’s 
Patent Refrigerative Hot Air Convertor.’’ 

‘<It sounds reasonable,’’ I said, ‘‘ but I 
should think the air would have to be 
pretty cold before it began to get warm.’’ 

‘*Cold!’’ exclaimed Perkins, ‘‘ I should 
say so! The professor figures it will have 
to be eight thousand degrees below zero, 
before it even begins to warm up, and that 
for each additional thousand degrees be- 
low zero, it will warm up at the rate of one 
degree. Say, how cold is liquid air ?’’ 

I hadn’t the slightest idea, but I haz- 
arded a guess of two thousand degrees 
below zero. 

‘* All right!’’ said Perkins. ‘Say it is. 
When it gets six thousand degrees colder 
it will begin to warm up. See? Then 
when it is nine thousand below zero, it 
will be only seven thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-nine below zero. When it is 
ten thousand zero, it will be 
only seven thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-eight below. 


below 


And so on—one de- 
gree warmer for every thousand degrees 
colder. So when we get it eight million 
one hundred thousand degrees below, it 
will be one hundred degrees above. The 
professor calls it ‘negative heat.’ ’’ 

‘¢T should think,’’ I said rather doubt- 
fully, ‘‘that it might be hard to reach a 
point eight million degrees below zero.’’ 


Perkins coughed gently behind his 
hand. 
‘Of course,’’ he said. ‘I couldn't 


do it, or you couldn’t do it. That is the 
lucky thing. It can’t be done without 
a Sawyer Patent Refrigerative Hot Air 
Convertor.”’ : 

‘Has the Sawyer Patent Refrigerative 
Hot Air Convertor ever done it ?’’ I asked, 
with my eye on Perkins’ eye. 

He wriggled. 

‘No!’’ he admitted. 


‘*T can’t say it 
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has. Not yet. It isn’t completely per- 
fected yet. The Professor hasn’t quite 
finished his experiments. But he thinks 
he will have the Convertor perfected soon 
—very soon.’’ 

‘*Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘as one Chicago 
man to another, you may believe that the 
Convertor will work, and what you believe 
I believe, but can you make the public be- 
lieve it ?”’ 

Before he could speak, there was a 
timid knock at our office door and a young 
lady entered. She was the sweetest little 
maiden I had ever seen. Her large blue 
eyes looked at us with supreme trustful- 
ness, and her pretty lips tried to, smile a 
brave salutation, although they were trem- 
bling in a pathetic way. 

‘*T hope you will pardon me,’’ she said 
softly, ‘‘ but Gerald—that is, Mr. Sawyer, 
—told me that Mr. Perkins of this 
had promised to—to—make things 
that—’’ 

She blushed and paused. 

‘* Right!’ Perkins exclaimed, 
what Perkins says always happens. 
Perkins. I'll make things so that—’’ 

‘«T just wanted to beg you that if there 
is any hope,’’ she pleaded, ‘to please, 
please not give up until you had _ tried 
everything. You see I do not want—’’ 

She looked at Perkins, and her eyes 
filled with tears, and before we knew how 
it happened, she was sobbing in Perkins’ 
arms, and he was stroking her brown hair 
and murmuring, ‘‘ Chirk up, sonny; chirk 
up sonny,’’ in quite an idiotic manner 

When she had gone, Perkins turned 
from the window where he had been stand- 
ing looking out. 

‘¢You asked Perkins,’’ he said, ‘‘if he 
could make the public believe in the 
Sawyer Patent Refrigerative Hot Air Con 
vertor. You saw the girl. After seeing 
that girl Perkins can make the public be- 
lieve anything.’’ 

He turned to the window again and 
looked out for several minutes, idly flip 
ping his coat tails up and down. 

‘« Sweet girl!’ he said at last. 
you notice her eyes? 
teeth ? 
sighed. 

‘¢Perkins,’’ I said, ‘‘ you are not falling 
in love with her ?”’ 

‘*No,’’ said, 


firm 


sO 


‘*and 
I’m 


«Did 
Did you notice her 
Did you notice her hair?’’ He 


he shaking his head. 
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‘*No, not that. But what an advertise- 
ment for Van Steen’s Radical Hair Regen- 
erator her portrait would make! Andshe 
would never stand for it; she isn’t that 
kind of a girl!’’ 


Il] 


A few weeks later there appeared in one 
of the large Sunday newspapers a full page 
illustrated article headed, ‘‘‘The Mystery 
of Hot Air.’’ The pictures were views of 
the laboratory of Professor Sawyer, with 
the Professor pottering over a collection 
of glass tubes and bulbs and things—a 
very indistinct view of a bottle said to con- 
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ject, ana a progressive monthly magazine 

had one of their special writers prepare an 

article, with illustrations, entitled, ‘‘ Hot 
Air. A Modern Wonder.’’ 

Professor Sawyer was asked to ture 


on Hot Air before a number of scientific 
societies, but pleaded the necessity of 
keeping his secret fora while, and as a 
substitute gave them talks on the germ 
theory of the cause of freckles on russet 
apples. 

In short, Perkins skilfully managed to 
give Hot Air a vast amount of the most 
valuable kind of publicity—that which is 
not paid for and which cannot be oht. 


Trembling in a pathetic way. 


tain negative hot air, and a large portrait 
of the Professor. ‘The article was very 
grandiloquent, and crowded with errors. 
Perkins had been particular about having 
the errors regarding the Professor and his 
plans inserted, in order that it might seem 
more like a genuine Sunday newspaper sci- 
entific ‘‘ scare head’’ story, and less like a 
paid advertisement. In fact, it was not a 
paid advertisement. It was only necessary 
to drop a hint to a representative of the 
paper that Professor Sawyer had an in- 
vention he was trying to keep a profound 
secret, and the newspaper did the rest. 
As soon as it could be respectably done 
the other Sunday papers took up the sub- 


In a few weeks he had inculcated t dea 
that Hot Air was not only a scientific fact, 
but a valuable commodity. 

Interviews with noted scientists regard 
ing the possibility of freezing air to hotn: 


were in great demand, and with the well 
known scientific reticence the great men 
managed to admit the possibility of Hot 
Air. One said that there could be no 


doubt that Professor Sawyer was right in 
stating that water began to expand instead 
of continuing to contract when it reached 
freezing point, and that if his deductions 
from this fact were logical, there could be 
no doubt that he had made logical deduc 

tions. Another said that nine million 
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degrees below zero would be so cold that 
almost anything could happen. Another 
said that there could doubt that 
million degrees below zero was 
theoretically possible, and that all that 
was necessary to bring air to that tem- 
perature was to make it cold enough. 
Out of these, by taking a bit of each, and 
arranging them in proper order, Perkins 
produced an indisputable mosaic of acqui- 
escence in Professor Sawyer’s theories. 


be no 


nine 


Then he suddenly placed before the in- 
public the opportunity to buy 
shares in the Sawyer Hot Air Company, a 
corporation, etc., etc. In the full page ad- 
vertisements that appeared simultaneously 
in all the financial journals and in all the 
Sunday papers and magazines that had 
written up Hot Air, due attention was 
called to the wonderful possibilities of 
Hot Air. But the strongest point in its 
favor was the fact that as yet the Sawyer 


vesting 


Patent Refrigerative Hot Air Convertor 
was still unperfected—that some time 
would elapse before it could be per- 


fected. For this reason it was possible to 
still offer the stock of a par value of one 
hundred dollars a share at ten dollars. 
Thus every one could get in on the ground 
floor and make a tremendous profit, for 
there was no doubt that when the Sawyer 
Patent Refrigerative Hot Air Convertor 
was perfected the stock in the company 
would be worth five hundred, eight hun- 
dred or one thousand dollars a share. 

‘<'Talk about lunatics,’’ said Perkins to 
me when we were getting the incorporation 
papers in shape, ‘* old Sawyer is sane com- 
What do you 
Said he wasn’t just sure 
there was anything in Hot Air, and he 
thought I ought to have all the money we 
made out of it. What did Perkins say? 
Perkins ‘No, sir!’ Your pater 
might be as sane as a post, but if he let 
me work such a deal, people would think 
he was crazy. No, sir! Your old man 
zusists on half for himself.’’ 


pared with young Sawyer. 
think he said ? 


-4 
sald, 
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We never sold all the stock. 
printed too much of it. 

But we did very well. We got rid of 
about eighty millions at ten dollars a share, 
which netted us eight millions; four mil 
lions for old Sawyer, and four millions for 
Perkins and me. 

I must say that Professor Sawyer did 
the right thing by the stockholders. Of 
course you couldn’t expect a multi-million- 
aire to dig among crucibles and retorts 
and things, but he hired a couple of bright 
young fellows to continue with the experi- 
ments, and every week or so he went 
around to the laboratory and objected to 
the slowness of their work. 


We had 


But somehow 
the report got abroad that the’ Sawyer 
Patent Refrigerative Hot Air Convertor 
was an impossibility. People began to be- 
lieve that Professor Sawyer had put up a 


very clever job on them, and in a short 


while he was considered a remarkably 
bright financier. No one doubted his 
sanity. A man who can cheat the public 


out of eight million dollars is sane enough 
to suit anybody. Even his son admitted 
that, and young Sawyer’s sweetheart’s 
parents almost crowded him to death in 
their eagerness to have him in the family. 

As soon as she returned from her wed- 
ding journey, young Mrs. Sawyer came 
down to our office and thanked Perkins 
for what he had done for her and Gerald, 
and just as a little token, she gave Perkins 
her portrait in all her wedding finery. But 
Perkins never really enjoyed that picture, 
although it always stands on his desk. He 
constantly regrets that he cannot use it in 
advertising Van Steen’s Radical Hair Re 
generator, and it is only of late that he 
has had a little compensation. As a very 
special favor, and because he is such an 
old friend of the family, he has been pet 
mitted to use another portrait. For there 
is now a baby Sawyer, and it is fat and 
pretty; thanks, in part, to Vandeventer’s 
Food for Infants and Invalids, which Per 
kins is advertising extensively, at present 


TRUTH 


Who knows the unmixed good? A 


fool indeed! 


To-day’s dissenter pens to-morrow’s creed. 


RICHARD 


KIRK. 

















THE REAL DISCOVERER OF THE 


NORTHWEST 


The Story of Radtsson’s Most Wonderful “fourney 


By Agnes C. Laut 
Author of ** Lords of the North,’’ Etc. 


MBARKING with a fishing fleet, 
Radisson returned to New France 


early in the spring of 1654. ‘The 
next year found him interpreter for the 
jesuits at Onondaga. Changes took plac e 
in New France during his absence. ‘Truce 
was made with the Lroquois Confederacy. 
His widowed sister, Marguerite, married 
Médard Chouart Groseillers, a famous fur 
trader, who had passed his life on the 
Great Lakes and there heard marvelous 
tales from the Indians of a vast unknown 
world beyond *‘ the Great Water’’—Lake 
Superior—whence came priceless stores 
of beaver pelts. The Great Beyond held 
the two things most coveted by ambitious 
young men of New France; quick wealth 
by means of the fur trade, and the immor- 
tal glory of being a first explorer. ‘The 


ambitions of young Radisson took fire, as 


come down the Ottawa from the Great 
Beyond shortly after Radisson returned 
from Onondaga. Six of these Alg ins 
had brought their furs to Three Rivers. 


Some emissaries had gone to Qt to 
meet the governor, but the majority of the 
Indians remained at Montreal to a lthe 
ambuscade of the Mohawks on Lake St. 
Peter. Radisson and Groseillers re not 
the only Frenchmen conspiring to wrest 
fame and fortune from the Up- try. 
When the Indians came back from Quebec, 
they were accompanied by thirty young 
French adventurers gay as boys t of 
school, or gold hunters before t first 
check to their plans. ‘There were also two 
Jesuits sent out to win the new main 
for the cross. As ignorant as children of 
the hardships ahead, the other treasure 
seekers kept up nonchalant boasting that 


he listened to Groseillers. roused the irony of such seasoned 1 as 
Long ago, when a captive among the Radisson and Groseillers. ‘‘ What fairer 
Mohawks, he had cherished boyish dreams bastion than a good tongue,’’ Radisson 
that it was to be his destiny to ‘‘discover demands cynically, ** especially w 1 one 
many wild nations,’’ and here was that sees his own chimney smoke ? 
destiny opening the door for him. Rad- It is different when food is wanting, work 
isson had been tortured among the necessary day and night, sleep tak on 
Mohawks and besieged among the Onon- the bare ground or to mid-waist vatere 
dagas. Groseillers had been among the with an empty stomach, wearines the 
Huron missions that were destroyed and bones and bad weather overhea 
among the Algonquin canoes that were at- No gun was fired when the rty left 
tacked. Both explorers knew what perils Montreal lest the Mohawks s! ret 
awaited them, but what youthful blood wind of the departure, and the of 
ever chilled at prospect of danger when a_ sixty canoes spread over Lake St. Louis 
single coup might win both wealth and for the far venture of the 
fame? Radisson had not been home one //au/ Safety engendered car ness 
month, but he had no sooner heard the As the fleet seemed to be fe from 
plan than he ‘longed to see himself in a Iroquois ambush, the canoes gan to 
boat.’’ scatter. Radisson and Groseillet irned 
A hundred and fifty Algonquins had the Indians of the risk they were running 


Notre.—aAn account of the boyhood of Radisson and his first adventures with the I: was 


given in the April 





ver of this magazine. —THE EpiTorRs, 
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7 from a drawing by George Catlin, 
An Indian chief of the Cree nation in 
peaceful regalia. 


Many of these Algonquins had never be- 
fore possessed firearms. With the muskets 
obtained in trade at Three Rivers, they 
thought themselves invincible and laughed 
all warning to scorn. As they skirted the 
wooded shores, a man suddenly dashed 
from the forest with an up-raised war 
hatchet in one hand, and a_ blanket 
streaming from his shoulders. He shouted 
for them to come to him. ‘The Algonquins 
were panic-stricken. Seeing them hesi- 
tate, the Indian threw down blanket and 
hatchet to signify that he was defenseless, 
and rushed into the water to’ his arm-pits. 

‘*T would save you,’’ he shouted in 
Iroquois. 

The Algonquins did not understand. 
They only knew that he spoke the tongue 
of the hated enemy and was unarmed. In 
a trice the Algonquins in the nearest canoe 
had thrown out a well-aimed lasso, roped 
the man round the waist, and drawn him 
captive into the canoe. 

‘* Brothers,’’ protested the captive, who 
seems to have been either a Huron slave 
or an Iroquois magician, ‘‘ your enemies 





are spread up and down! Sleep not! 
They have heard your noise! They wait 
for you! They are sure of their prey! 
Believe me—keep together! Spend not 
your powder in vain to frighten your ene- 
mies by noise! See that the stones of 
your arrows be not bent! Bend your 
bows! Keep your hatchets sharp! Build 
a fort! Make haste!’’ 

But the Algonquins, would hear no 
warning. Beating paddles on their canoes 
and firing off guns, they shouted deris 
ively that the man was ‘‘a dog and a 
hen.’’ All the same, they did not land 
to encamp that night, but slept in mid- 
stream with their boats tied to the rushes 
or on the lee side of floating trees: The 
French lost heart. If this were the begin 
ning, what of the end? Daylight had 
scarcely broken when the paddles of the 
eager voyageurs were cutting the thick, 
gray mist that rose from the river to get 
away from observation while the fog still 
hid the fleet. From afar came the dull, 
heavy rumble of a waterfall. 

There was a rush of the twelve foremost 
canoes to reach the landing and cross the 
portage before the thinning mist lifted 
entirely. Twelve boats had got ashore 
when the fog was cleft by a tremendous 
crashing of guns as the Iroquois, ambushed 
in the bordering forests, let go a salute of 
musketry. Everything was instantly in 
confusion. Abandoning their baggage to 
the enemy, the Algonquins and French 
rushed for the woods to erect a barricade. 
This would protect the landing of the other 
canoes. The Iroquois immediately threw 
up a defense of fallen logs likewise, and 
each canoe that came ashore was greeted 
with a cross-fire between the two barri- 
cades. Four canoes were destroyed and 
thirteen Indians from the Upper Country 
killed. As day wore on the Iroquois’ 
shots ceased, and the Algonquins cele- 
brated the truce by killing and devouring 
all the prisoners they had taken, among 
whom was the Indian who had given them 
warning. As soon as darkness fell a long, 
low trumpet call, such as hunters use, sig- 
nalled the Algonquins to rally and rush for 
the boats. The French embarked as best 
they could. The Indians swam and pad 
dled for the opposite shore of the river. 
Here, in the dark, hurried council was 
taken. The Indians refused to help either 





oat ates 
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the Jesuits or the French, and the French 
adventurers turned back for Montreal. 
Of the white men, Radisson and Groseil- 
lers alone went on. 

Frightened into their senses by the en- 
counter, the Algonquins now traveled only 
at night till they were far beyond range of 
the Iroquois. ‘They could not hunt lest 
Mohawk spies might hear the gunshots. 
In a short time the food consisted of ¢r7pe 
de roche—a greenish moss boiled into a 
soup—and the few fish that might be 
caught during hurried nightly launch or 
morning landing. ‘Turning westward, they 
crossed the barren region of iron-capped 





rocks and dwarf growth between the 
Upper Ottawa and the Great Lakes. 
Now they were farther from the Iro- 


quois, and staved off famine by shooting 
an occasional bear in the berry patches. 
For a thousand miles they had traveled 
against stream, carrying their boats across 
sixty portages. Now they glided with the 
current westward to Lake Nipissing. On 
the lake the Upper Indians always cached 
provisions. Fish, otter and beaver were 
plentiful, but again they refrained from 
using firearms, for Iroquois footprints had 
been found on the sand. 

From Lake Nipissing they passed to 


Lake Huron, where the fleet divided. 
Radisson and Groseillers went with the 
Indians who crossed Lake Huron for 


Green Bay on Lake Michigan. ‘The birch 
canoes could not venture across the lake 
in storms, so the boats travelled south- 
ward keeping along the shore of Georgian 
Bay. At one point Groseillers recognized 
the site of the ruined Jesuit missions. 
The Indians waited the chance of a fair 
day and paddled over to the straits at the 
entrance to Lake Michigan. At the straits 
the Indians joined their waiting families. 
All struck South for Green Bay. So far 
Radisson and Groseillers had traveled over 
beaten ground. Now they were at the 
gateway to the Great Beyond, where no 
white man had yet 

The first thing done on taking up winter 
quarters on Green Bay was to appease the 
friends of those warriors slain by the Mo- 
hawks. A distribution of gifts had barely 
dried up the tears of mourning when news 
came of Iroquois on the war path. Radis- 
son did not wait for fear to unman the 
Algonquin warriors. He offered to lead a 


gone, 
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band of volunteers against the marauders. 
For two days he followed vague tracks 
through the autumn-tinted forests. On 
the third day, Radisson caught the am- 
bushed band .unprepared and fell upon 


the Iroquois so furiously that none escaped. 
After that, the Indians of Green Bay 


could not do too much for the white men. 
Radisson and Groseillers were conducted 
from camp to camp in triumph. — Feasts 


Ambassadors went ahead with 
gifts from the Frenchmen; and companies 
of women marched to meet the explorers 
‘But our 
mind was not to stay here,’’ relates Radis- 
son, ‘* but to know the remotest people; 
and because we had been willing to die in 
their defense, these Indians consented to 
conduct us.”’ 


were held. 


chanting songs of welcome. 





Al bra 


The old order changeth : 
present day. 





Before the opening of spring in 1659, 
Radisson and Groseillers had been guided 
across what is now Wisconsin to ** a mighty 
river, great, rushing, profound and com 
parable to the St. Lawrence.’’ On the 
shores of the river, they found a vast 
nation—**‘ the people of the fire,’’ prairie 
tribes—a branch of the Sioux, who re 
ceived them well. ‘This river was un 
doubtedly the Upper Mississippi, now for 
the first time seen by white men. Radis 
son and Groseillers had discovered the 
Great Northwest. They were standing 
on the threshold of the Great Beyond. 
They saw before them,—not the Sea of 
China as speculators had dreamed; not 
kingdoms for conquest, which the princes 
of Versailles coveted; not a short road to 
\sia, of which savants had spun a cob 
web of theories. ‘They saw what every 
Westerner sees to-day; illimitable reaches 
of prairie and ravine; forested hills sloping 
to mighty rivers and open meadow lands 
watered by streams looped like a ribbon. 

Here is what he says in that curious 
medley of idioms which so often results 
when a speaker knows many languages but 
is master of none :— 

‘The country was so pleasant, so beau 
tiful and so fruitful that it grieved me to 
see that the world could not discover such 
enticing countries to live in. ‘This, I say, 
because the Europeans fight for a rock in 
the sea against one another, or for a steril 
land. . . . where the people by change 
ment of air engender sickness and die. 
aan Contrariwise, these kingdoms are 
so delicious and under so temperate a 
climate, plentiful of all things and the earth 
brings forth its fruit twice a year, that the 
people live long and lusty and wise in 
their way. What a conquest would this 
be, at littke or no cost? What pleasure 
should people have. , instead of 
misery and poverty! Why should not men 
reap of the love of God, here? Surely, 
more is to be gained converting souls here 
than in differences of creed, when wrongs 
are committed under pretense of religion! 

It is true, I confess’. . . that 
access here is difficult but nothing 
is to be gained without labor and pains.’’ 

The question arises—when Radisson 
discovered the Great Northwest ten 
years before Marquette and Joliet, twenty 
years before La Salle, a hundred years 
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before La Vérendrye, why has his name 
been slurred over and left in oblivion ? 
he reasons are plain. Radisson was a 
Christian; but he was not a slave to any 
creed, Such liberality did not commend 
itself to the annalists of an age that 
was still rioting in a very carnival of 
religious persecution. Radisson always 
invoked the blessing of Heaven on his en- 
terprises and rendered thanks for his vic- 
tories; but he was indifferent as to whether 
he was acting with the Jesuits or the 
Huguenots of London and Boston. What 
hurt Radisson’s fame even more than his 
indifference to creeds, was his indifference 
to nationality. Like Columbus, he had 
little care what flag floated at the “prow, 
provided only that the prow pushed on- 

and on—and on—into the Unknown. He 
sold his services alternately to France and 
England till he had offended both govern 
ments; and in addition to withstanding a 


conspiracy of silence on the part of the 
church, his fame encountered the ill-will 
of State historians. He is mentioned as 
‘*the adventurer,’’ ‘‘ the hang-dog,’’ ‘‘the 
renegade.’’ Only in 1885, when the manu 
script of his travels was rescued from ol 

livion, did it become evident that history 
must be re-written. 

The Spring of 1659 found the explorers 
still among the prairie tribes of the Missis 
sippi. From these people Radisson learned 
of four other races occupying vast, undis 
covered countries. He heard of the Sioux, 
a warlike nation to the West, who had no 
fixed abode, but lived by the chase and 
were at constant war with another nomadic 
tribe to the North, the Crees. The Crees 
spent the summer time round the shores of 
salt water and in winter came inland to hunt. 
Between these two was a third, the Assin- 
iboines, who used earthen pots for cook- 
ing, and heated their food by throwing 
hot stones in water, and dressed them- 
selves in buckskin. These three tribes 
were wandering hunters, but the People 
of the Fire told Radisson of yet another 
nation who lived in villages like the Iro- 
quois on ‘*a great river that divided itself 
in two’’ and was called ‘*the Forked 
River,’’ because it had two branches, the 
one towards the West, the other towards 
the South—towards Mexico. These peo 
ple were the Mandanes, of Missouri. 


\ whole world of discoveries lay before 
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them. In what direction should they go ? 
‘*We desired not to go to the north till 
we had made a dis ry in the South,”’ 


explains Radissot he People of the 


Fire refused to mpany the explorers 
farther, so the two ‘* put themselves in 
hazard’’—as Radisson relates—and set 
out alone. ‘They must have struck across 


the height of land between the Mississippi 
and the Missouri to the country of the 
Mandanes, for Radisson records that they 


met several nations having villages, ‘all 
amazed to see us ery civil. ‘The far 
ther we sojourned the delightfuller the 
land became. I can say that in all my 
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They had a kind of drink that n 
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mad whole day. 


yet seen the Sioux,’’ 
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went towards the Sout 

by tl North.’’ The ]« 
tions are more explicit. Writt 
that to Que 
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returned 
state: ‘*‘ Continuing their wander 
Frenchmen 


Radisson 


visited t 


two young 

where they found five thousand I 
They then left this nation f 
warlike people who, with bows a t 
had rendered themselves red 








From a dra 


The trading f Michilimackinac, 
lifetime I have 1 a finer country 
for all that I | een in Italy. The 
people have very Vat They reap 


twice a year. ey r against the Sioux 
and the Cree. It was very hot 
there... : be mong the people, 


they told us fmen that built great 


cabins and ha and have knives 
like the French.’’ e Mandanes showed 
Radisson a string of beads only used by 
Europeans. | people must have 
been the Spaniar if the South.  Radis- 
son saw corn an mpkins in their gar 
dens. ‘* There were not of stone, 
but of fish bon Their dishes 
were made of wood. . . . ‘They had 








where the Indians traded furs for 
hese were the Crees, ‘* whose 
rare and small that nature has t 
to make fire of coal, and to 
cabins with skins of the chase.’’ | 
plorers seem to have spent 


hunting antelope, buffalo, moc 
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them an escort to the next e1 
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Courtesy of Sir William Van Horne 


The Blackfoot Chief ‘‘Crowfoot”’ 





wearing the life pass presented to 


him by the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 


mountains lay far inland, and the Jesuits 
record that the explorers, among 
tribes that used This must 
been a country far West of the Mandanes 
and within sight of at least the outlying 
foothills of the Rockies. The course of 
the first exploration seems to have circled 
over the territory now known as Wisconsin, 
South Dakota, Montana, and back over 
North Dakota and Minnesota to the North 
shore of Lake Superior. ‘““The lake 
towards the North is full of rocks, yet 
great ships can ride in it without danger,’’ 
\t the Sault they found 
the Cree and Saultaux in bitter war. They 
also heard of a French establishment, and 
250 


were 


coal. have 


writes Radisson. 


going to visit it, found that Jerome Lale 
ment, the Jesuit, had established a mis 
sion. : 

Radisson had explored the Southwest. 
He now decided to essay the Northwest. 
When the Saultaux were at war with the 
Crees, he met the Crees and heard of the 
great salt seain the North. Surely this was 
the Sea of the North—Hudson Bay—of 
which the Nipissing chief had told Groseil 
lers long ago. ‘Then the Cree had great 
store of beaver pelts, and trade must not 
be forgotten. No sooner had peace been 
arranged between Saultaux and Cree than 
Cree hunters flocked out of the Northern 
forests to winter on Lake Superior. In the 














THE REAL 
fall of 1659 Groseillers’ health began to 
fail from the hardships, so he remained in 
camp for the winter, attending to the trade, 
while Radisson carried on the explorations. 

This was of the coldest winters 
known in Canada. The colder the weather 
the better the fur, and presenting gifts 
to ensure safe conduct, Radisson set out 
with a band of one hundred and _ fifty 
Cree hunters for the Northwest. They 
traveled on snowshoes, two hundred miles 
towards what is Manitoba, hunt- 
ing moose on the way and sleeping at 
night round a camp fire under the stars. 
Spring thaw called a halt to their explora- 
tion. All that Radisson learned on this 
trip was that the Bay of the North lay 
much farther from Lake Superior than the 
old Nipissing chief had told Dreuillettes 
and Groseillers. 

Groseillers had all in readiness to depart 
for Quebec, and five hundred Indians 
from the Upper Country had come together 
to go down the Ottawa and St. Lawrence 
with the explorers. As they were about 
to embark, coureurs came in from the 
woods with news that more than a thou- 
sand Iroquois were on the war-path, boast- 
ing that they exterminate the 
French. Somewhere along the Ottawa a 
snall band of Hurons had been massacred. 
The Indians with Groseillers and Radisson 
were terrified. A council of the elders 
was called. 

‘* Brothers, why ye so foolish as to 
put yourselves in the hands of those that 
wait for you ?’’ demanded an old chief, 
addressing the men. ‘* The 
Iroquois will destroy you and carry you 
away captive. Will you have your breth- 
ren, that love you, slain? Who will bap- 
tize our children ?’’ (Radisson and Gro- 
seillers had baptized more than two hun- 
dred children.) ‘‘Stay till next year! 
Then, you may freely go! Our mothers 
will send their children to be taught in 
the way of the Lord!”’ 

Fear is like fire. It must be taken at 
the beginning, or it spreads. ‘The explor- 
ers retired, decided on a course of action 
and requested the Indians to meet them in 
Council time. Eight hundred 
warriors assembled, seating themselves in 
acircle. Radisson and Groseillers took 
their station in the center. 

‘‘Who am [?’’ demanded Groseillers 


one 


how 


would 


are 


two white 


a second 
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hotly. ‘*AmIa foe ora friend? If a 
foe, why did you suffer me to live? If a 
friend, listen to what I say! You know 


that we risked our lives for you! If we had 
no courage, why did you not tell us? If 


you have more wit than we, why did you 
not use it to defend yourselves against the 
Iroquois? How can you defend your 
wives and children unless you get arms 
from the French ?”’ 

_ Fools,’’ cried Radisson, str king a 
beaver skin across an Indian’s shoulder, 
‘will you fight the Iroquois with beaver 
pelts? Do you not know the French way ? 
We fight with guns, not robes. ‘The Iro- 
quois will coop you up here till you have 


used all your powder, and then dispatch 
you with ease! Shall your chi be 
slaves because you are cowards? Do what 


Idren 


you will! For my part, I choose to die 
like a man rather than live like beggar. 
‘Take back your beaver robes. We can 
live without you—’’ and the white men 


strode out from the council. 
Consternation reigned among the In- 
dians. ‘There was an uproar of argument, 


For six days the fate of the white men 
hung fire. Finally, the chiefs sent word 
that the five hundred young warriors would 
go to Quebec with the white men. Radis- 
son did not give their ardor time to cool. 
They embarked at once. ‘The fleet of 
canoes crossed the head of the lakes and 
came to the Upper Ottawa without adven- 
ture. Scouts went ahead to all the port- 
ages and great care was taken t oid an 
ambush when passing overlan¢ Below 
the Chaudiére Falls, the scouts reported 
that four Iroquois boats had crossed the 
river. Again Radisson did not give time 
for fear. He sent the lightest boats*in 
pursuit; and while keeping the enemy thus 
engaged with half his own company on 
guard at the ends of the long portage, he 
hurriedly got cargoes and canoes across 
the landing. ‘The Iroquois had fled. By 
that, Radisson knew they were weak. 
Somwhere along the Long Sa Rapids, 
the scouts saw sixteen Iroquois canoes. 
The Indians would have thrown down 
their goods and fled; but Radisson in- 
stantly got his forces in hand and held 
them with a grip of steel. Distributing 
loaded muskets to the bravest warriors, he 
pursued the Iroquois with a picked com- 
pany of Hurons, Algonquins, Saultaux and 
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From a painting at Chateau de Ramegay, Montreal. 


Father Jogues, of the Jesuits, who was tor- 
tured and mutilated by the Iroquois. 


Sioux. Beating their paddles, Radisson’s 
company shouted the war cry till the hills 
rang; but all the warriors were careful not 
to waste an ounce of powder till within hit- 
ting range. ‘The Iroquois were not used 
They fled. The 
long Sault was always the most dangerous 
part of the Ottawa. Radisson kept scouts 
to rear and fore; but the Iroquois had de- 
serted their boats and were hanging on 
the flanks of the company to attempt an 
ambush. It was apparent that a fort had 
erected at the foot of the rapids. 
Leaving half the band in their boats, 
Radisson marched overland with two-hun- 
dred warriors. Iroquois shots spattered 
from each side; but the Huron muskets 
kept the assailants at a distance, and those 
of Radisson’s warriors who had not guns 
were armed with bows and arrows, and 
wore a shield of buffalo skin dried hard as 


to this sort of defense. 


been 


metal. The Iroquois rushed for the bar- 
ricade at the foot of the Sault. Five of 
them were picked off as they ran. For a 


moment, the Iroquois were out of cover, 
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and their weakness was betrayed. They 
had only one hundred and fifty men, whik 
Radisson had five hundred; but the odds 
would not long be in his favor. Ammuni 
tion was running out; and the enemy must 
be dislodged without wasting a_ shot. 
Radisson called back encouragement to his 
followers. ‘They answered with a shout 
Tying the beaver pelts in great bundles. 
the Indians rolled the fur in front nearer 
and nearer the Iroquois boats, keeping 
under shelter from the shots of the fort. 
Thelroquois must either lose their boats and 
be cut off from escape, or retire from the fort. 
It was not necessary for Radisson’s war 
riors to fireashot. Abandoning even their 
baggage and glad to get off with their lives, 
the Iroquois dashed to save their boats. 

A terrible spectacle awaited Radisson 
inside the enclosure ofthe palisades. ‘The 
rumor carried to the explorers on Lake 
Michigan of a thousand Iroquois going on 
the war path to exterminate the French 
had been only too true. Half the war 
riors were to assault Quebec, half to come 
down on Montreal from the Ottawa. Onc 
thing only could save the French—to keep 
the bands apart. Those the Ottawa 
had been hunting all winter and must ne« 
essarily be short of powder. ‘To intercept 
them, a gallant band of seventeen French, 
four Algonquins and sixty Hurons led by 
Dollard took their stand at the Long 
Sault. For two days the French had 
fought against two hundred Iroquois. For 
five more days they fought against eight 
hundred. ‘* The worst of it was,’’ relates 
Radisson, ‘‘the French had no water, as 
we plainly saw; for they had made a hole 
in the ground out of which they could get 
but little because the fort was on a hill. It 
was pitiable. There was not a tree but 
what was shot with bullets. The Iroquois 
had rushed to make a breach (in the wall ) 

The French set fire to a barrel of 
powder to drive Iroquois back . but 
it fell inside the fort. . Upon this, 
the Iroquois entered . . so that not 
one of the French escaped . It was 
terrible for we came there eight 
days after the defeat.’’ 

Without a doubt it was Dollard’s 
splendid fight that put fear in the hearts 
of the Iroquois who fled before Radisson. 
The passage to Montreal was clear. The 
boats ran the rapids without unloading; 
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but Groseillers almost lost his life. His 
canoe caught on a rock in mid-stream but 
righting herself shot down safely to the 
landing. ‘The next day, after two years 
absence, Radisson and Groseillers arrived 
at Montreal. A brief stop was made at 
Three Rivers for rest till twenty citizens 
had fitted out two shalops with cannon to 
escort the discoverers in fitting pomp to 
Quebec. As the fleet of canoes glided 
round Cape Diamond, battery and bastion 
thundered a welcome. Welcome, they 
were, and thric ec we le ome; for sO ceaseless 
had been the Iroquois wars that the three 
French ships lying at anchor would have 
returned to France without a single beaver 
skin if the explorers had not come. — Citi- 
zens shouted from the terraced heights of 
Chateau St. Louis, and bells rang out the 
joy of all New France « 
return. For a weel 

seillers were feted. Vicomte de Argonson, 
the new governor, presented them with 


ver the discoverers’ 
Radisson and Gro- 


gifts and sent two brigantines to carry them 
home to Three River here, they rested 
for the remainder of the year, Groseillers 
at his seigniory w wife, Marguerite, 
Radisson, under the paternal roof. 
Radisson was not yet twenty-six years 


of age, and his travels had won him both 
fame and fortune. The rest of his life is 
well-known international history. He dis 


covered the fur presé rve of Hudson Bay, 
founded the great fur company that barters 
in peltries to the present day, and then 
made the mistake ; life by selling his 
services alternately from England to France 


and France to England, till he had engen 
dered the undying hatred of both coun- 
tries. ‘That hatred hounded him to ruin 


and oblivion. In 1700 he was reduced to 
the necessity of ving to the Hudson’s 
say Company, in London, for the position 
of warehouse keeper This was denied. 
The dauntless finder was growing 
old, and the old cannot fight and lose and 
begin again, as Radisson had done all his 


life. State Papers of Paris contain reé 
lonty at Detroit! 


ords of a Radisson wi 
Was this his nephew, Frangois Radisson’s 
son, who took the name of the explorer, 
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r Radisson’s own son, or the me old 


4 
warrior himself, come out to ¢ n the 
frontier, as he had lived? 

History is silent. Until the year 1 


710 
Radisson drew his allowance of fif inds 
a year from the English company, then the 
payments stopped. Did the dauntless life 
stop too? Oblivion hides all record of his 
death, as it obscured the brilliai eve 
ments of his life. 

There is no need to point out R on’s 
faults. hey are written on his . with- 
out extenuation or excuse, so tl] may 
read. There is less need to « OZ his 
virtues. ‘They declare themselves in every 
act of his life. This only should be re 
membered. Like all enthusiasts, Radisson 
could not have been a hero if d not 
been a bit of a fool. If he had not had 
his faults, if he had not been as i ve, 
as daring, as reckless, as inconst im 
provident of the morrow as a s g ra 
child, he would not have accom) ed the 
exploration of half the contin Men 
who weigh consequences are not of the 
stuff to win empires. He w ead, 
and, when the way didn’t op: ent 
round, or ¢ rawled Over, OF Car way 
throug 

Phere was an old saying ame retired 
hunters of Three Rivers that ‘‘ o1 rned 
more in the woods than was ever d in 
f petce-cat-ce-cheesm.’’ Radis 
ing was of the woods rather t { the 
curé’s catechism: yell who t] beet 
trained to the strictest code may las 
dauntless faults and noble vir He 
was not faithful to any country, Is 
faithful to his wife and children, and 
he was ‘* faithful to his higl 

that of becoming a discoverer clf is 
more than common mortals are to their 
meanest aspirations. Amid al cense 
of savage life Radisson remaine: tainted 
Other explorers have left a tra f blood 
to perpetuate their memory. Radisson 
never once spilled human bl need 
lessly, and was beloved by the ‘ 

Memorial tablets commemorat r dis 
coverers. Radisson needs non« (Great 
Northwest is his monument for me 

















‘Now show that Thy arm is mighty, oh, Lord.” 











A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY 


By 


WITH DRAWINGS BY P. I 


MOIST breeze that volleyed in sud 

den puffs swept the bare poll of the 

little hill. A half dozen tin torches 
oscillated jerkily on their slender poles 
and trailed upon the wind the smoky stench 
of kerosene. The night was dark with the 
velvety blackness of overcast June. In 
the valleys the scattered lights of the vil 
lage spread yellow fans out of the win- 
dows. Here and there on the highway 
and in lanes lanterns flickered 
and winked as the striding legs of men 
scissored their The lan- 
terns were leisurely approaching the hill. 


bobbing 


across beams. 

A dozen people were kneeling or squat- 
ting in a little circle upon the crown of the 
elevation. Four or were men, the 
rest women. All of them were shrouded 
in long robes of white sheeting. 


five 


These 
were put on over the ordinary garments 
and bore a ludicrous resemblance to night- 
gowns. In the of the group a 
young man was kneeling. His head was 
thrown back and the 
strained rigidly. His face had an ascetic 
pallor. He murmured monotonous ap- 
peal that was at times almost a whine. 
Occasionally he shot his arms up to their 
full length, quivered his palms at the sky 
and shouted. 

‘“©Oh, God, let it be now—now, God, 
for we are a-weary of the waiting and long 
for the Son and the Redeemer!’ He 
dwelt on the word ‘‘God”’ as if it were 
**Gord.”’ 

The women rocked on their hips, their 
faces working with religious hysteria, stir- 
red by the sudden enthusiasm of the leader. 
Then the little group sank back into its 
torpor, only the mumbling voice of the 
young man breaking the silence. 

Many spectators lounged in groups out- 
side the circle of the torches. Several 
men sat with lanterns between their knees 
and other illuminators came up through 


center 


neck muscles were 


Holman F 


Day 
HOY 


the trees from the village like giant light- 
ning bugs. 

‘* How long have they been like this ?”’ 
asked a new arrival. He gruntingly eased 
himself to the turf beside a man 


O Was 
relighting his pipe. The match, shielded 
in his broad palms, touched up his face 
redly. 

‘Six or—ump-foo—eight hours—ump 


foo—ump-foo! Squattin’ like hens in a 
An’ when it’s all over it won't 


amount to that!’ The man 


dust heap ! 


pinched the 
flame of the match between loused 
thumb and finger and tossed away the 
crumbled ash. 

‘*Prophet John seems mighty sartin’, 
though.’’ 

‘+s Aw—w, he’s looney on t ‘Go 
upper’ bus’ ness.’’ 

‘*] reckin that’s what some feller said 
about Noah when he was’ hammerin’ 
spikes into the Ark.’’ 

‘You don’t b’lieve fra minit, do ye, 
that this world is comin’ to an end yit 
awhile ??’ ‘There was a sneer in the 
query. 

‘‘If you’re goin’ to b’lieve Bible 
y've got to b’lieve that there h been 
prophets. If there have been sech, an’ 
God has talked to ’em, it stands to reason 


there’s like to be more prophets nowadays 
an’—’’ 

**Oh, God, I am here at Thy 
command, clad in the robes of r 
ness with Thy sanctified at my right hand. 


divine 


ohteous- 


Oh, God, comfort Thine Anointed. Thy 
word was never broken.’’ 7 leader 
stretched his tremulous hands to the skies 
till his shoulders cracked. 

The onlooker who had been interrupted 
listened, puffing his pipe comfortably, and 
when the young fanatic shrugged down 


again he continued:— 
‘Do ye think fra minnit that man there 
is a-doubtin’ that God has spoke t ? 
255 


» him ?”’ 
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‘“*F’r mighty’s sakes you hain’t been 
converted, have ye ?’’ blurted the other 
with a little cackle of laughter. ‘* Wait 
till I tell the fellers to the shop that old 
Alanson <Albee’s boy John—Pruphet 
John—has made ye think the 
a-comin’ to an end! Heh, heh!’ 

His neighbor did not smile. ‘* Giggle 
an’ poke fun if ye want to,’’ he said, ** but 
[ tell ye I have a lot o’ respect f'r a man 


world’s 


that b’lieves in what he says enough so’s 
he hain’t afeared to stand up an’ preach 
it right from the shoulder.’”’ 

Another man hunched nearer on the 
Tass. 

‘It don’t take much courage to stand 
up an’ preach new kinds o’ religion these 
he observed. ‘* Th’ hain’t 
tyrizin’ ’em now.’’ 

' «But it takes some courage to b’ lieve 
in God enough to give away a good farm 
y’r father left ye—give away y’r cattle an’ 
ev'ry stiver o’ furnitur’, 


days,’’ mar 


an’ preach cen 


sion an’ end o’ the world an’ keep it up 
f'r tew year,’’ grumbled the volunteer de 
fender. 

‘It’s all a pie e o’ foolishness,’’ the 
other snorted in disgust. ‘* There are 
squattin’ a dozen religion-struck idjits that 
have made paupers o’ themselves an’ 
think that God is goin’ to make ’em 
ascend into Heaven jest’s they be. Now 


ain’t that sense? End o’ the world to 
night! Yah-h!’’ 

‘But I tell ye a man that sees the 
Pruphet’s figgerin’—’’ 

‘Figgerin’! Bah! If John Albee’s 


father had kept him at work on the farm 
’stead o’ lettin’ him range ’round readin’ 
an’ cipherin’ an’ revivalin’, the Pruphet 
wouldn't a-kneelin’ 
same’s town paupers 


there to-night 
him an’ his wife 
an’ with ev’ry one in the village settin’ 
‘round ’em here grinnin’ at like 
Chessy cats.”’ 


be 





"em 


He twisted on the grass and surveyed 
the rows of faces on which lantern flickers 
and torch flares played. 

‘*Ve don’t see S’lec’man Jed’di’ Shaw 
anywheres, do ye?’’ inquired one of the 
men with a suggestive snort of 


amused 


satire. 

‘*Well, Jed’di’ hain’t in a front seat, 
yit,’’ the other replied, echoing the 
chuckle. 

‘*How do ye s’pose it’s been that 
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Jed’ di’ hain’t took his gal away from Pru 
phet John afore this? He's swearin’ 
about her’n an’ her husband’s tom-foolish 
ness all the time.”’ 

‘*Ye can’t sep’ret man an’ wife high 
handed. I reckin’ Jed’di’ has dinged at 
*Liz’ buth ’nough to burn her ears off ’1 
her but, land o’ much 
into this ’cension bus’ ness as Pruphet John 
is himself. 


Goshen, she’s ’s 
She’s signed away her right 0’ 
dower so she can go ’sendin’ up along 
Look at 


same time he goes. her there! 


S’pose a woman like that would let old 
Jed’ di’ whiffle her ’round ?”’ 
The man pointed his pipe stem. One 


of the women in the little circle of enthus 
iasts sat huddled close to the prophet. She 
looked very young for her hair was loosely 
tied at the back of her head. 

‘*Funny how she got so set into this 


observed one of the 
‘*When she was Lizzie Shaw the’ 
a gal in the village had pinker 
cheeks nor liked a good time better.’’ 
“Wal, I guess ye’ll find when a gal 
loves a fellow well enough to tell her own 


*Go-upper’ notion,’’ 
men. 
wa’ nt 


father to go hop up, an’ marries him spite 
0’ the old pretty near 
b’ lievin’ what her husband says afterwards. ’’ 


man, she comes 
Even as he spoke the young prophet 
drew his gaze down from the murky skies 
and whispered in the ear of the woman. 
She bent on him such tender regard that 
even those outside the pale of the torches 
could see the love in her swimming eyes. 
**If she can fix up a lovinger look for 
the Lord Himself when he comes she’ ll be 
doin’ a mighty good job,’’ 
of the profane onlookers. 


remarked one 


Obeying what was evidently her hus 
band’s request the young woman began 
to sing and the deeper voices of the others 
threaded upon her clear soprano. 


‘Ra-a-ise us up, oh our Lord, to Thy man 
sions in the sky, 

See us kneeling here and waiting as 
mighty car goes by. 

Thou hast told us that the pure and true with 
Chee shall surely rise, 


thy 


Take us up, oh our Lord, when Thou comest 
down the skies.’ "’ 


the ringing basso 
of the prophet now took the burden of the 
tune and the little group on the bare poll 


** « Ra-a-ise-us-up’ ”’ 


of the hill sang the verse again with mort 
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intense fervor. After the verse had been eyes. God is sending them as couriers of 

repeated several times the prophet rose. his coming. God is accustoming y r 

The puffs of breeze tossed his robe and poor weak vision to his glory. O your 

bellied it. His garb beneath was old and eyes! Drink it into your souls!’ 

plain. Between the interstices of tl uds 
He stretched forth his arms appealingly another flushing of the sky was s 

to the people outside the circle. bands of light that seemed to dai y 
‘Qh, ye upon whom God has called so_ the hill ridges like flaming spirits 

many times and who have not heard, why \ movement of uneasiness ran r the 

don’t you sing that song with your hearts, onlookers. Some slowly scruff eit 

and not your tongues? God has set the way on hands and knees over | rt 

bounds to His forgiveness, to his toleration herbage in order to join muttering groups 

of sin; He has marked upon the calendar of their neighbors. 

of the ages this day with red. He is there lhe prophet spread his hands r the 
there behind the curtains of the clouds, heads of his little flock as though rote 


His hand upon the loosening cord, our tion and began another ascensio1 
Lord the Redeemer at His side. Oh, 
people,—oh, people! How will your ‘‘‘Qh, Lord, our God, thy glories 
hearts and hands look in the bright light Thy glories shine, our hearts are 
. , We do not fear Thy coming; N 
that is about to shine through the portals 5 
Tyee For all our hearts are white a 
of eternity? Once more | speak to you 
; ae a. Our hearts are white in Thy de 
as the messenger of God He indicated Vex 
the uncertain circle of the torches. ‘* Who 
will step across ? Who will leave the things A flash swift as the thrust of a] nd 
of earth and step across that line and be- steely white! 


all our hearts are pure a 


come utterly consecrated, standing among 
His saints when the great day dawns? ‘Oh, God, Thy splendor brig] 
Who is ready for the chariot of the Lord 


God 2” He strode to the line of the rehes 
' . 

He stood silent, his imploring arms held His face ry — with er rag he 
forth, his face sweaty in the passion of his saa Se eee _— 


** You have met to mock your pr 


eagerness. Those at his feet uttered hol- 
hie online he screamed. ‘* You have sat re in 
i Don't ee darkness mumbling sneers and bit your 
: - : . . 1 Ss l s s - re ( a sts 
pop’ lar rush in Carmel to take advantage thumb “hers ee ae j, he Lo 
of ’scursion rates,’’ muttered one onlooker —_ erie. . a = aye) sy 
those clouds. It is the dawn of the Great 


to his little group. 

The stillness was over all and soft black 
ness seemed to be sag sng upon the hill. 
\ tremendous flutter of flame shook out 
its folds in the western skies—heat light 
ning. ‘Then after a pause a broad thrust 
of red fire poured up from behind the 
horizon hills, quivered a moment through 


and Awful Day God has told n 
He shook his fists at his au 
of whom were grave now. 
** Will you stay there in the dar ver 
ing from the eve of the Lord, or 





meet Him here in the light, say 
am I, oh Father’?’’ 


C)ne ot those who stood near to 


the pinnacles of huge knobbed clouds and 


: ; right and left, eying his neigh! 
died away. 


The prophet threw his head back with ously \ bundle was tu ked ™ won : 
the abandon of an epileptic. He seemed ° his coat He fumbled at rt 
to clutch at the low hanging heavens. His rhe prophet's young wile came forward, 
voice, raucous by many days of prayer, her face radiant — white bea ' mcvat 
appeal and exhortation, split shrilly in the supernatural. She began in r 


° ? . strong t Ss 
intensity of his utterance wang oe 
‘*Oh, my people! Oh, my people! The 


; t ‘ é 4 **Oh, Lord, what is this earthly 
first flashes of the eternal glories of Heaven 


é pared with mansions built a 
are appearing to your sight. Gaze upon Is any world-prized thing a | f it is 
the blessed light! Gaze nor shield your spent to gain Thy love?'' 
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The sky was split from zenith to horizon 
but no sound followed. ‘The man who 
had been fumbling at his bundle shook out 
a crumpled white robe and donned it awk- 
wardly. A nervous snicker came from 
some where behind him out of the dark- 
The man’s face flushed. 

‘‘Let the Devil jeer, brother, let the 
Devil jeer!’ the prophet cried. 
heart right ?”’ 

‘*T believe so.’’ 

‘* Are your hands clean toward God and 
man ?”’ 


ness. 


‘SIs your 


‘*T have alwa’s paid a hundred cents on 
a dollar.’’ 


‘*Are you still tied to earth by the 
things of earth—by property ?”’ 
‘*Wal, ye see—there’s my place in the 


village an’—’’ 

**Give it away.”’ 

**But I—’’ 

‘* Give it away, I say, and I speak in the 
name of God.’’ 

A woman, kneeling in the circle of the 
torches, had her eyes fixed appealingly on 
the man’s face. She was a pale, thin 
woman, her shoulders bent by household 


drudgery. Her lips trembled. 

‘*Myry, wife,’’ choked the man, 
**ye’ve helped to earn it. It’s our home. 
Ewes’ 


The prophet dragged his toe across the 
ground between two of the torches and 
pointed to the line. 

‘*You are standing in damnation,’’ he 
shouted, ‘‘come across into safety. But 
you cannot come with the wretched bur- 
dens of earth on your back. Cast them 
off.’’ 

The man a long time gazing 
toward his wife and yet not looking at her. 
The far-away stare of mental calculation 
was in his eyes. 

The lightning fluttered and flamed. 

The little group, their voices ecstatic, 
sang again. 

‘*Myry, I’m goin’ to do it,’’ the man 
cried almost desperately. He tore a packet 
of papers from his pocket and flung them 
behind him on the ground. 

‘* There’s my deeds, my bank book an’ 
a blank power o’ ’torney to whomsoever 
wants ’em!’’ he shouted. ‘‘It’s our home 
gone Myry !”’ 

‘Oh, our home is Heaven, Josiah,’’ 
the woman cried, running to him as he 


stood 
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line. 
decided right.’’ 
clapping hands. 

As though the example had nerved them, 
two other men and three women came for- 
ward, underwent examination, donned 
robes that they had been hiding and passed 
into the circle. 

For some minutes an old man had been 
standing apart a bit, recovering his breath 
after his tramp up the hill. Now he came 
up close to one of the torches. 

‘* Makin’ more paupers, be ye, John 
Albee ?’’ he angrily demanded. 

‘*No, Jedediah Shaw,’’ shouted the 
prophet; ‘‘Il’m making saints for God 
Almighty.’’ ; 

‘I reckin’ it’s jest as I’ve always told 
ye,’’ Shaw returned, ‘‘an’ that is, God 
Almighty don’t reckon as good for much 
in Heaven any man that hain’t good fr 
northin’ among his fellow men.’’ 

A murmur from the bystanders sounded 
like approbation of the sentiment. 

‘*That is blasphemy,’’ vociferated the 
prophet. ‘‘ Jedediah Shaw, there is yet 
time for you to throw yourself on the 
mercy of the Most High.’’ A lightning 
flash that swept the sky from nadir to 
zenith paled the torches’ yellow flare. 
**God is advancing to Judgment. Throw 
away the foolish playthings of earth and 
crawl across that line on your knees.’’ 

‘*The prop’ty that I’ve worked an’ 
earnt an’ saved is a plaything that’s 
assessed fr twenty thousand dollars on 
the town books, an’ it won’t be a kickin’ 
loose ’round the streets jest yit awhile,’’ 
the old man retorted. ‘‘ But I hain’t here 
to argy on religion with ye, John Albee. 
You’n me ’s thrashed that all out before 
now. I’m here after my daughter. Ye’ve 
dragged her into this foolishness jest’s 
far’s ye’re goin’ to. Revivalin’ is all right 
in some ways, but this bus’ ness hain’t.’’ 

He looked over the young man’s head 
into the circle. With blunt practicality 
that mocked the prophet’s pretensions bet- 
ter than open ridicule, he said:— 

**? Liz’ buth, I’ve brought a larntern an’ 
umberil. The’s a shower comin’ up, an’ I 


crossed the ‘Thank God, you've 


The converts sang with 


want ye sh’d come down to my house. 
Y’r mother’s waitin’ up.’’ 

**T shall stay here with God and my 
husband,’’ the young woman replied firmly. 
ye 


‘“‘T say shall come with me,’’ 
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stormed the old man, his tufted eyebrows 
working like gray caterpillars, 

The thunder was booming down the 
West in palpitating rolls. 

**Y’r husband can stay out here an’ git 
soaked an’ lightnin’-struck an’ pray all he 
wants to. For the last three years your 
mother an’ me have key” still an’ seen ye 
dragged ’round from pillar to post, poor 
as Pooduc, an’ a shame to your bringin’ 
up. But now it’s time to step in an’ put 
my foot down. I was your father before 
this lunatic was your husband, an’ I say 
you’re comin’ along 0’ 

He set his lantern 
to the line. 

**Come along, I say.’’ 

‘* No profane foot shall step within these 
bounds consecrated to God and His com- 
ing,’’? the prophet excitedly stammered. 

‘*T shall bring her out o’ there if she 
don’t come this second,’’ bawled Shaw. 
The lightning crinkled viciously and the 
thunder strokes were like explosions of 
batteries. 

‘Ye hain’t gittin’ high-handed jest a 
speck, be ye?’’ ventured a_ bystander 
whose badge indicated that he was the 


me.’ 
down and advanced 


‘ye're a nice man for 


a woman to cling to."’ 


village constable. ‘*Ye know t 
agin’ disturbin’ religious gatherit 
‘* You're a fool,’’ snapped Sh 
first selectman o’ this town, hai 
‘Vas, you are, Jed’di, | 
long way from bein’ emp’ror at 
All,’’ retorted the offended 
‘*These people hain’t doin’ 1 
hurt, an’ I’m here to see they 
turbed. If they don’t want y 
ring then you hain’t a-goin’ in 


There was another murmur 


crowd that was distinctly applause 


constable who had braved the r 
in town. 
Shaw choked wrathfully a mor 
then he shouted to his son-in-law 
‘*John Albee, are ye wuth a 
world ?”’ 

‘* No, thank God.”’ 

‘*Ye’re standin’ there 
two hands ?”’ 

‘* Ves, thank my Redeemer 

‘*Wal, I’m overseer of the | 
town an’ I declare you a) auper 
grant—you an’ my daughter, 
can support my paupers, an’ 1’ 
take her, an’ I’ve got the aut! 
280 


with 


’s a law 
s an—’’ 
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>” 
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it, an’ I'd like to see you interfere in my 
duty as town officer, Jeff Denslow!’’ he 
screamed, shaking his fist under the re- 
treating constable’s nose. ‘The next mo- 
ment, a thunder-crack inspiring haste, he 
ran across the line and seized his daughter. 

‘¢Oh, my husband,”’’ she cried piteous- 
ly, ‘*he is taking me away from God!’ 

The throng had expected that the 
prophet would forcibly repel this intruder. 
But to the astonishment of all he fell upon 
his knees and lifting up his hands began to 
pray:— 

**Oh, God, now—vow show Thy might 
to the glory of Thy name. Oh, strike 
down this man who would drag one of 
Thy best-beloved away from Thy throne. 
Now show that Thy arm is mighty, oh, Lord, 
my God.”’ 

a moment of tense silence. 
All looked up expectantly, for the prophet’s 
impassioned cry forced a sudden, awful 


There was 


belief. Even Shaw stood motionless a 
moment, his hands on his daughter’s 
shoulders, his mouth agape. The light- 


ning flash that flooded the landscape the 
next moment photographed on_ every 
retina in the group the broad stretch of 
country dipping round about from that 
hill and the bare dome of it that 
strange gathering. The thunder-wedge 
clove the soggy heavens and with a roar 
down tumbled the rain. 

**Come along,’’ Shaw shrieked, recoy 
ering himself. He pushed his daughter 
ahead of him on the run, snatched up the 
lantern against which the rain was spitting 
and dragged her away. 


on 


‘* He’s taking me away from God, hus- 
band,—he’s taking me away from my 
God,’’ she wailed. 

The prophet was still on his knees. The 
torrents beat upon his upturned face, cas- 
caded down his breast and dripped from 
his plastered hair. 

‘¢Oh, God,’’ he kept shouting, ‘‘it is 
in Thy hands to punish him, to save her. 
Oh, God, I am only Thy servant, vowed 
to meekness. Oh, God, come now! Strike 
now for her salvation! ”’ 

But Shaw went pudging down the gush- 
ing slope, dragging his daughter’s frail 
form, and behind and ahead of him went 
slipping and running the storm-stampeded 
villagers. 

‘Husband, husband, take me back to 
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God’s holy place,’’ came 
Elizabeth’s despairing wail. 

But with his people cowering about him, 
the lightnings flashing and paling on their 
faces, the lances of the rain blinding their 
eyes and spattering the mud upon their 
pathetic white robes, the prophet con- 
tinued to call upon the Most High. 

The torches were drowned and the vil- 
lage lights winked out one by one. 

At last the thunder rolled away, the rain 
sifted in patterings, the stars blinked out 
over the draggled little band on the hill 
top. And they stroked the rain and tears 
from their faces and seemed to realize. 
Then one by one they went away. 

A man for whom a _ woman “waited 
fumbled on the oozy ground, found a 
soggy packet of papers and then hastened 
down the hill. 

Prophet John lay on the hill apex, his 
robe foul with mud, his hands gripping the 
wet earth until his palms were idly mold- 
ing mud balls. 

After a long time he looked around, 
found himself alone and then staggering 
afar outside the circle of extinguished and 
malodorous torches, he fell on his face and 
wept hysterically. 


floating up 


The sun was up when Prophet John 


came down from the hill and _ passed 
through the village. In the fresh morn- 
ing he seemed fantastically unkempt. The 


drying mud smeared his garments and _ his 
hands and face. The villagers, filtering along 
the single street to their tasks, followed 
him with curious gaze as he strode past and 
winked at each other significantly behind 
his back. Many followed him. ‘They 
knew that Prophet John was on his way 
to the house of his father-in-law. 

He halted at the closed gate, grasped 
in each hand the top of a white picket, and 
called in the stentorian tones of one given 
much to public speaking :— 

** Elizabeth!’ 

The clattering of dishes in the kitchen 
of Selectman Shaw’s house indicated that 
breakfast was laid. 

In the motionless June air the mum- 
bling diapason of the old man’s voice could 
be heard through the open window. 


‘¢ Elizabeth!’ John Albee’s tones were 


deeper and more vibrant with emotion. 
Scrape-yeak! The sound was of a chair 




















A 


pushed roughly back in the Shaw kitchen. 
The selectman came to the door, ‘‘tek- 
king’’ his tongue against his teeth to re- 
move a meat shred. He glowered angrily 
on the forlorn figure at the gate and 
scowled at the goggling neighbors. 

‘*G’way from there you—you hobo!’ 
he rasped. ‘*You people ought to be 
‘shamed of yourselves proddin’ an’ torch- 
in’ on a lunatic to make a show of him- 
self an’ shame respectable citizens. G’ way 
the whole of ye!’ 

‘‘ Elizabeth! Wife!’’ the voice of the 
young man thrilled his listeners. It 
throbbed with appeal. 

Selectman Shaw clumped down the steps 
and came toward the gate, hunched like 
an angry bear. He brandished his hairy 
fist, hard and knotted with years of toil. 

‘*Lemme tell ye, John Albee, that no 
wife of o’ yours is in this house. Ye'’ve 
dragged her through all the muck an’ mire 
ye’re ever goin’ to. She’s my daughter 
an’ she’s with her mother.’’ 

*¢ Elizabeth!’ The cry palpitated with 
heart-longing—the longing of a man who 
has failed, from whom the world and 
Heaven, too, have dropped away and who 
is alone in the dark 

A sudden crash drew all eyes to the 
house. A chair had been hurled through 
a window on the ground floor and now a 
young woman was endeavoring to struggle 
past the shattered sash. “ But an elderly 
woman seized her waist and dragged her 
back into the room. 

‘*John, my husband, they are keeping 
me from you,’’ the young woman shrieked, 
**T love you and I want to go with you.’’ 

She stood at the window holding out 
her arms to him. He drove his foot 
against the gate and it banged open. 

‘*Constable,’’ roared Shaw, ‘arrest 
that pauper for trespass! i 


Arrest him! 

Denslow burst from the crowd of on- 
lookers, but Prophet John turned and 
faced him. The young man threw up his 
bands with a gesture and mien that halted 
the officer. 

‘**Qne moment where you are, Dens- 
low!’’ he yelled, his face working in pas- 
sion. ‘* Listen to me—the whole of you 
listen! I, John Albee, am no pauper. 
My father and grandfather and great- 
grandfather lived and died in this town, 
and no better men than they! And you 
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all know me, my neighbors. I have told 
you certain things in my religious zeal 
during the past two years. I was sincere. 
I believed that God spoke to me [— 
I—’’ he choked. ‘‘I was mistaken! | 
lay all last night on that hill yonder, and I 
faced the rains and I looked into the deep 
sky and I saw the stars whirl overhead and 
go out and the morning come, and now I 
know that God’s great mystery of begin- 
nings and livings and endings is not for 
man—weak and sinful man. I have been 
mistaken all along, my friends. My faith 
in God is not weakened. It is strength- 


ened. God is there!’’ He shook his 
quivering hand against the skies. ‘* But 
He is attending to his own divine business, 


and I am ashamed of myself for growing so 
in my vain conceit that I sought to inter- 
fere. God forgive me! Hereafter | am 
going to attend to my own business. | 
am going to make a home for my wife, and 
with these two hands I can make a home 
for her. Denslow, I am just as good a 
man as you are—I am just as good a man 


as any of you!’’ He whirled on Shaw. 
‘I am no more of a pauper than you, 
Jedediah, for I have grit and health and 
the determination to do. Now I want my 
wife, father-in-law.”’ 

‘Ye shan’t have my daughter to abuse 
ag’in,’’ the old man bellowed. Then he 
added sarcastically: ‘* Ye can’t bluff me 
one mite, John Albee. Ye’re a nice man 
for a woman to cling to—a man that gits 
down and prays for lightning to strike, in- 
stead of protecting his wife! Nice, enter- 
prising man you be!’’ 

The young man’s face was_ purple. 
‘* Jedediah Shaw,’’ he cried, ‘* when I 
depended on God last night IL forgot that 
He had given me two strong hands for the 
purposes of this life. God is attet ding to 
his own affairs to-day, as I have said I 
am attending to mine, and unless you re 
lease my wife—.’’ His anger overmastered 
him; he ran to Shaw, caught him behind 
the head with his left hand, clutched his 


throat with the right and choked him and 
shook him until the old man’s tongue 


lolled. The selectman’s cadaverous face 
took on a fearful look of rage and astonish 
ment. As the constable came thundering 
up, Albee threw his father-in-law on his 


back and stood over him. 
‘¢ You let my wife go,’’ he gasped, 
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I’ll shake your old head off your shoulders. 
Stand away, Denslow! ‘This is a matter, 
man to man.’’ 

Shaw sat up and fingered his aching 
throat. 

‘*Shan’t I take him to the lockup ?’’ 
the constable inquired. 

‘‘Say, Denslow, you and the rest 
keep out of here and quit interfering in 
family matters or Ill lick the whole 
villageful,’’ valiantly declared Albee. 

‘*Ye don’t seem to be pruphetizin’ 
quite so much as us’ yal t’-day,’’ mumbled 
the selectman gazing on his son-in-law 
with untranslatable expression. 

‘*’The man who says ‘prophet’ to me 
again does so at his peril,’’ roared Albee, 
his eyes flaming. 

Shaw sat on the ground and stared at 
him. ‘Then he grunted to his feet, turned 
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to the gaping crowd and_ snarled :— 

‘“*Wal, ye see, all o’ ye, that John 
Albee hain’t quite so religion-cracked and 
speritless as ye thought he was. If ye 
want to feel a man’s muscle let him chok’ 
ye a little while. Now if ye’ve got any 
bus’ness, you folks, git along an’ tend to 
it. We can settle our fam’ly diff runces 
without gittin’ up a bee. The’ won't be 
no more exhibitions of any kind by the 
Shaw and Albee fam’ lies.’’ 

He put his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder and. gently pushed him towards 
the house. 

‘* Ye look’s if ye needed a good, hearty 
breakfas’, bub,’’ he said kindly, and then 
he called loud enough for the villagers at 
the gate to hear:— 

‘*Set on another 


plate for Johnny, 
Liz’ buth!”’ 


THE SALVATION OF WILLIAM 


By Frederick Walworth 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


HE United States Regular Army is 
i% the most highly efficient little body 
of troops this planet can boast at the 
present day. Man for man and regiment 
for regiment, it would waltz through ‘the 
cohorts of the bellicose Kaiser exactly as 
it waltzed through the veterans of Spain. 
In numbers it is almost contemptible, but 
in efficiency it is without a peer. 
‘ This result is brought about partly 
through the material out of which it is 
made, partly through the method used in the 
making, and partly through the caliber and 
training of its officers. Auv¢ it follows that 
the United States Army is a hard: school 
for one unaccustomed to discipline. 

That brings us to Willie Carhart— 
William Montgomery Ormison Carhart, to 
give him his due. Willie was the pam- 
pered only son of a wealthy father, so he 
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started life with a ball and chain. Private 
tutors of varied nationality formed an wun- 
healthy environment for his early youth 
and to Harvard was intrusted the dis- 
couraging task of making a man of him. 

No doubt Harvard was doing its best 
but along in the spring of sophomore year 
Willie grew tired. Finally, just before 
the term examinations, a physician was 
found who really knew his business. A 
trip to Europe was prescribed as the 
only remedy for Willie’s shattered health. 

So he went to Europe and spent several 
years and many thousands trying to re 
move from his person the stigma of hay 
ing been born in America. He succeeded 
so well that his compatriots would have 
been ashamed to admit his original nation 
ality. He came home for a month when 


his mother died, but was unable to stand 
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the ‘‘degraded commercialism’’—to use 
his own term—of his native land, and re- 
turned to Paris at the earliest possible 
moment. At this time he was a well set- 
up young man, tall, broad-shouldered, 
fairly good looking, and with quite effem- 
inate manners. Ina rough way it might 
be said that so much of him as came by 
blood was good, while so much of him as 
came by training was almost hopelessly 
bad. 

I suppose there was not a more con- 
ceited snob in the two hemispheres. He 
seemed to feel himself in all sincerity the 
Nadir of the Universe. At twenty-five his 
ideas were as brash and raw as those of 
the average school boy, and were asserted 
with the steel-clad assurance of a first-class 
battle ship. He was as utterly worth- 
less a parasite as modern civilization in 
its most effete mood has ever developed. 
But William Montgomery Ormison Car- 
hart never dreamed of such a thing. 

What turned him toward the east can- 
not be determined. Possibly he yearned 
to place a still wider separation between 
himself and the land of his nativity. Pos- 
sibly the mood struck him in a moment of 
ennui. At any rate and whatever the cause 
he started for the far East. 

It was at Yokohama that the. blow fell. 
His allowance failed and he wired his 
father for funds. Four days went by and 
then came a cable reading as - follows: 
‘‘Carhart senior died eighteenth May. 
Estate involved. Letter foliows. Mat- 
thews, Yeoman & Matthews.’’ 

It is distasteful to record that William’s 
first thought was not of his deceased par- 
ent, but of the involved estate. Yet such 
is the fact, a signal commentary upon 
William’s character. 

The situation was desperate enough 
however to warrant thought. William 
spent a bad afternoon, a painful evening 
and a sleepless night, and at the end of it 
all sent this cable to the lawyers: ‘‘ Must 
have funds zmmediately.’’ He. even 
underscored the last word on the blank 
form, not realizing that all words arrive 
with equal emphasis at the end of ten 
thousand miles of wire. 

‘¢ That really ought to bring’ em to time; 
you know,’’ said William confidently. 
Therefore he was shocked exceedingly next 
day to get the laconic reply, ‘‘ No funds.’’ 
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It was a full month before the letter 
came, and with its perusal William Mont- 
gomery Ormison Carhart descended into 
the depths. 

Matthews, Yeoman & Matthews regret 
ted exceedingly their inability to cable a 
draft. They also regretted the necessity 
of informing him that his father had be 
come involved in very unfortunate specu 
lations prior to his death. William gath- 
ered hazily that from present indications it 
seemed certain the liabilities would more 
than swallow all available assets. Under 
the circumstances Matthews, Yeoman & 
Matthews found themselves so placed as 
to be unable to forward him anything at 
the present time, and begged to remain his 
most sincerely. 

William struggled bravely through the 
legal phraseology and when the truth came 
plunging home to his long-coddled sensi- 
bilities, broke down and wept. One could 
find it in his heart to pity even William. 
It was a situation to shake a nerve of 
firmer fiber than his. Yokohama is not an 
encouraging place to ‘‘go broke’’ in. 
There are so many little Asiatic gentlemen 
ready to do anything for next door to 
nothing that a white man and his abilities 
are at a discount. 

By the time William had parted with his 
watch and most of his wardrobe he had 
found this out, and, quickened by immi- 
nent starvation, his mind evolved a plan. 
He recalled that the Philippines were now 
American. He would go to Manila. 
There no doubt he could find some friend 
of his father’s who would help him out. 
He remembered hearing that American 
capital was pouring into the islands. ‘This 
was a blatant falsehood, but William lacked 
means of verification. 7 

So he parted with cuff-links, shirt-studs, 
stick-pins and all like impedimenta and 


thus secured the price of a second-class 
passage to Hongkong, and thence of 
another and a worse to the islands of his 
hopes. 


It was hot when he was dumped on the 
wharf at Manila, and the divers odors of 
the town rose up in his nostrils. Some- 
how it did not look hopeful and William’s 
spirits sank. He was acutely conscious 
that he was nearer absolute destitution 
than he had ever been in the whole of his 
twenty-five years. 
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I would willingly draw a veil over the 
humiliations that followed. By the end 
of the week William was wildly searching 
for something, anything, to do to put 
bread between his teeth. With the terror 
born of conscious weakness he became a 


fawning, lean-jowled beggar in his des- 
peration, and despite his hungry-eagerness 
he was so utterly inefficient that he got 
nothing. Twice he found a place where 


a white man was needed, twice he was 
tried, found wanting and discharged within 
the day. 

Ultimately he came to thoughts of sui- 
cide. He even on the wharf and 
looked down at evening on the black 
waters of the bay, dreaming hungrily of 
peace and quiet. But he lacked the cour- 
age for the actual. plunge. ‘There were 
sharks in the blackness of the bay and that 
is a death one would hardly choose even 
before starvation. 

It was after such an evening on the 
water front that he stumbled, weak, sick 
and trembling, back into the town. Here 
he ran upon an army officer and abjectly 
begged the price of food. The erect, 
clean-jawed officer looked him over with a 
cold eye. Beggars are somewhat numer- 
ous in Manila. 

‘* Why don’t you get work ?’’ he asked, 
and William poured out his remarkable 
tale. 


sat 








Dumped on the wharf at Manila. 
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‘*T don’t believe you, of course,’’ said 
the officer, and handed him a quarter, 
which William accepted with almost tearful 
thanks. ‘‘ But if you are actually starving 
you can-enlist, you know—provided you 
are sound,’’ and he passed on with a stiff 
back. 

Next morning discovered William stand- 
ing before the recruiting office long before 
the place was opened. He was feverishly 
anxious. What if it should turn out he 
was not ‘‘sound’’? Why hadn’t he gone 
in for athlethics and physical culture and 
that sort of thing when he could? You 
see the Nadir of the Universe was shrunk 
to solemnly diminutive proportions. 

When he stripped for examination his 
body was a sight for a dime museum, and 
the surgeon’s brows contracted. 

‘‘What’s the matter,’’?’ he demanded, 
‘* starved ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir,’’ said William meekly. 

Luckily that was the worst that ailed 
him despite his coddled youth, and an 
hour later he was clad in khaki, and 
with a stomach full of hot food was dream- 
ily listening to the admonitions of an 
elderly sergeant who was openly disgusted 
with his job. William Montgomery Ormi- 
son Carhart had put his hand to a three- 
year contract with the government and 
was now a ‘‘rookie’’ in the United States 
Army. He had sold what was left of his 
birthright for a badly needed mess of pot 
tage. It remained to be seen whether the 
army could do for him what parents, 
tutors, university and Paris had failed to 
do—make a man of him. 


For a time he had little leisure for 
thought upon his misfortunes. He was 


drilled, and drilled, and drilled till the rifle 
on his shoulder weighed like a ten-inch 
gun, and his back and legs ached with 
a healthy fatigue. His appetite was a 
marvel to himself and his sleep was dream- 
less oblivion. 

At the end of a week of this he was 
herded on a transport with a dozen others 
under command of the recruiting sergeant, 
and South they went to join the regiment 
on the island of Negros. 

Strange things happened to William 
then. His comrades in D Company were 
like men of another planet. ‘Tough, in 
the specialized sense of the term, is per- 
haps the best way of describing them. 
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Their sole connecting link with the civil- 
ization William was used to, seemed to be 
the toothbrush which each man carried 
and regularly used. 

William’s first night in camp was an 
experience to be remembered. He awoke 
dripping from head to foot from a pail of 
water some one had distributed impar- 
tially over his extended person. In this 
sopped and bewildered condition he was 
seized roughly and, before he knew what 
had happened, was hurtling skyward from 
a taut blanket. He came down, a whirl- 
ing windmill of arms and legs, struck the 
blanket on his head and shoulders, and 
rose again like an uncommonly resilient 
rubber ball. 

Time and again he went up and came 
down till he knew he was dying, and when 
at last his boisterous tormentors loosed 
him from the coil he sank to the ground 
weeping like a baby. A face bent down 
close to his and a rough voice said taunt- 
ingly :— 

‘‘ There, there, mamma’s pet. 
ay.” 

Now in these circumstances there was 
but one thing for William to do. If he 
had struck out in a blind rage at the taunt- 
ing face, if he had rushed his tormentor 
with the barbaric passion of a breech- 
clouted savage, he would undoubtedly 
have been soundly thrashed, but he would 
have gained men’s respect. Instead, 
William sat in the grass and softly blub- 
bered, till the man left him in disgust. 

Such was William’s introduction to D 
Company and it was not auspicious. The 
days and nights that followed were a con- 
tinuing torment edged with fear. The 
men treated him with unmitigated con- 
tempt. He was held unworthy of the 
least consideration. He was kicked like 
a dog for purely accidental faults. Indig- 
nities which should have roused him to 
elemental passion, he suffered with such 
abject meekness that it seemed as if his 
spirit must be broken. 

The truth was merely that the spurious 
self-respect bred of countless dollars, had 
fled along with the dollars, and William 
lacked as yet anything to take its place. 
He was like a cat shorn of its claws and 
dropped in a strange alley. 

With the hard out door work and the 
three square meals of heavy, gristle-mak- 
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ing food per diem William’ s inherited con- 
stitution at last got a chance to assert it 
self and he developed into a strapping six 
footer. He was only two generations re 
moved from a country grocer who had 
rolled his own barrels of flour and sugar, 
and with the least exertion on his part 
might always have been a muscular man. 
Now, he was made to stand straight till 
in time he got a healthy forty inch chest; 


he was driven to exercise till his legs and 
arms were full-muscled and hard. 

But his spirit sickened as his body 
grew. There came a time then when 
the coarse, monotonous food nauseated 
him, when constant contact with brutal 
privates was nothing short of h when 


the soul of William Montgomery Ormison 
Carhart, tormented beyond endurance, 
cried to high heaven for aid. . 

In this meekly receptive condition the 


spirit of the army, embodied for time 


being in the person of Sergeant Jarvey 
Hook, laid hands upon him and pointed 


out the way. Jarvey being orderly ser 
geant had the efficiency of D Company 
close to his heart. It was inevitable 
fore that Private Carhart should draw his 
attention, for a more colossal example of 


there 


military inefficiency in the matter of »orale 
were hard to find. 
‘* Eleazar,’’ he said to Corporal Top- 


latch, ‘‘ what the devil will 1 do with the 
pup ?”’ 
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‘* Drown him,’’ advised Eleazar. 

‘‘T reckon you’re about right,’’ said 
Jarvey. ‘*‘ The trouble is his spirit’s broke, 
same as an overworked horse.’’ 

‘« Never had any to break, you mean,”’ 
said the corporal with contempt. 

‘«He’s so big he could lick most any of 
the boys if he only thought so,’’ mused 
Jarvey; ‘‘an’ Chislett says he’s got to be 
made to think 3ut Pm a Cochin 
China coolie if I know how it’s goin’ to be 
done.’’ 

‘«Did the cap’n tell you that ?’’ asked 
Eleazar. 

‘*On the side,’’ returned Jarvey. 

‘«Say, by thunderation, the cap’n’s all 
right, ain’t he?’’ exclaimed the corporal 
with admiration. ‘‘It’s agin the regula- 
tions but it’s the dose for what ails him. 
It’s up to you, Jarvey.’”’ 

‘*No, sir,’’? said Jarvey with sudden in- 
spiration. ‘It’s up to you, Eleazar,’’ and 
he outlined a plan. 

That afternoon the corporal approached 
William where he sat apart in dejected 
solitude. 

‘«Willie,’’ he said, for so had the com- 
pany named him, ‘‘I have been detailed 
to learn you the manly art o’ self-defense. 
Come on.”’ 

‘*Sir ?’’ said William meekly. 

‘*Don’t you ‘sir’ me, you cub. How 
many times you been told that? You save 
‘sirs’ for the officers. Come on.”’ 

Kleazar led away into the jungle beyond 
the lines and William followed with appre- 
hension. ‘The corporal chose a level spot, 
adjusted the gloves on William’s hands 
and his own, and proceeded with the in- 
struction. It soon transpired that what 
William didn’t know about the manly art 
would burden the stacks of the Congres- 
sional Library. 

Eleazar sweated, swore and despaired. 
He arranged William’s hands to block a 
lead for the face. Then leading slowly, 
he fiercely admonished William to block 
him, but William’s hands stayed precisely 
where they were put while William backed 
hastily out of range. After an hour’s futile 
endeavor they returned to camp and the 
corporal sought Jarvey. 

‘*Say, ’’he said in disgust, ‘‘1 pass it 
up. I ain’t the man for the job. I 


so, 


’ 


couldn’t learn that dub to box, not in a 
thousand years. 


>? 
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‘* You got to do it, son,’’ 
vey cheerfully. 

‘Oh, but say, Jarvey,’’ cried Eleazar, 
‘*you don’t know what it is. It’s like 
learnin’ a Rooshian to tell the truth. It 
ain’t possible.’’ 


returned Jar- 


’ 


‘*You got to do it, Eleazar,’’ repeated 
Jarvey, and next day he again drove the 
reluctant corporal forth. 

This time Eleazar 
method. 

**See here, you,’’ he remarked darkly 
to William, ‘‘ I’ve fooled with you long 
enough. I’m goin’ to show you how to 
block me. Then I’m goin’ to let drive at 
ye with that identical blow, an’, by all the 
angels, if ye don’t block it, it "ll kr¥ock the 
head clean off ye, see ?’’ 

This plan worked better, for in terror 
of his life, William strove valiantly, and to 
his surprise found the thing really could 
be done. It was an heroic method, but, 
all honor unto Eleazar, it worked. Day 
after day the two sought the secluded 
jungle together. The sessions grew longer, 
and at the end of two weeks the corporal 
was becoming interested in his pupil and, 
wonder of wonders, William went eagerly 
to the place of combat. 

Perhaps he found it a pleasant diversion 
after the eternal drilling; perhaps, uncon- 
sciously, he welcomed anything that took 
his mind off his environments for even an 
hour; perhaps, and this is the most likely, 
the blows and kicks of the past weeks still 
rankled and he nourished hopes of re- 
venge. 

‘*Say, Jarvey,’’ said Eleazar one day, 
‘‘you give me time an’ I'll learn that kid 
how to lick you.’’ 

At the end of a month William walked 
the barracks with a straight eye, which is 
ever a sign of conscious power of one 
sort or another. 

‘*’ Bout time to pull off the coop, ain’t 
it ?’’ Sergeant Hook asked Eleazar. ** Lit- 
tle more an’ he’ll be pickin’ a fight with 
somebody else, an’ if he gets licked the 
first time it’s all off.’’ 

‘Gimme one more week, Jarvey,’’ 
begged the corporal, and the time was 
granted. ‘An’ I wara you, old man, it 
ain’t goin’ to be any puddin’. He’s took 
to it like a dog to your breeches, once he 
got started. If he ever gets to you, you'll 
take the count. He cut to the 


tried a different 


’ 


ine one 
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jaw yesterday, an’ if I hadn’t been goin’ 


away when it landed ’t would ’a’ done the 
business.’’ 

The following week was a hard one for 
both Eleazar and William. Early and late 
they put in every idle minute away by 
themselves, till the matter became a sub- 
ject for discussion at the mess. 

Eleazar used the time to instruct his 
pupil in the mysteries of a peculiarly 
vicious left hook which was his own private 
property. In an historic encounter with 
Jarvey in the beginnings of their acquaint- 
anceship, it was this blow alone which 
had saved the big corporal from crushing 
defeat, and it was a signal proof of his in- 
terest in William that he now shared with 
him the precious knowledge of its delivery. 
It started at the hip, came up with a sin- 
gular twisting motion, which made it 
most difficult to evade or block, and if. 
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it landed fair it was a certain knockout. 
‘*Well,’’ said Jarvey at the end of the 
week, ‘‘is he goin’ to lick me very bad ?’’ 
‘Say, you,’’ returned Eleazar, ‘you 
keep right on with your big-headedness. 
I don’t ask nothing better.’’ 

‘* How about this afternoon then ?”’ said 
Jarvey. ‘*We'll let it go six rounds, an’ 
then you'll declare it a draw, an’ pile the 
compliments on Willie. Understand ?’’ 

At noon Jarvey blundered in front of 
William so that the private bumped into 
him. 

‘*H—1!’’ snapped the sergeant, ‘‘ you 
frowsy little pup. Can’t you keep clear ?”’ 

‘* Keep out of my road then, sergeant,’’ 
returned William without a tremor 

‘*Why, you measly, little, soft-shell 
crab,’’ snarled Jarvey, ‘‘if it wasn’t for 
my stripes I’d jam your face in."’ 

‘And if it wasn’t for your stripes I’d 


Square on the point of the jaw. 
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jam yours in,’’ replied William belliger- 
ently. ‘Truly Eleazar had wrought well. 

“Til lay ’em off then to accommodate 
you,’’ says the sergeant nastily. 

‘*Any time,’’ drawled William. 

Five minutes later the two made off into 
the jungle with Eleazar, who had been 
agreed upon for referee. They stripped 
to the waist, the corporal tied on their 
gloves, and the two squared off. 


‘¢Queensbury rules,’’ cried Eleazar, 
‘‘an’ no hittin’ in clinches or on the 
breakaway. Let her go.’’ 


William was white and evidently nerv- 
ous. Jarvey led with an-easy confidence 
for the -private’s face. The blow was 
blocked and a smashing clip came home 
on his own chest. He glanced at Eleazar 
with a surprised look, and Eleazar’s reply 
was a grin of triumph. ‘Then Jarvey 
braced up and without difficulty held his 
own. ~He was the seasoned veteran of a 
hundred fights, the regimental champion. 
It is probable that at any moment of the 
following battle up to the very end he 
could have sent home a blow that would 
have settled William’s aspirations then and 
there. But Jarvey was fighting not for 
glory now, and for the most part stood 
strictly on the defensive. 

The first round ended with William 
bleeding from a cut lip and Jarvey un- 
touched. Eleazar assumed the position 
of William’s second, and though this was 
palpahly unfair, Jarvey entered no pro- 
test. 

In the second round William clearly 
gained confidence, and before its close 
sent in a malicious right swing which 
landed on Jarvey’s eye and beautifully 
blacked the same. Eleazar cheered wildly 
and William was encouraged. 

The third and fourth roynds passed 
quite as per the original programme, 
neither combatant landing an _ effective 
blow. Jarvey came up for the fifth some- 
what winded, being out of condition. 
Kleazar had found opportunity to put a 
word in William’s ear between the rounds. 

‘*He’s all in,’’ he whispered. ‘‘ Give 
him the corkscrew an’ you'll have him 
asleep.’’ 


The round opened with a vigorous ex- 
Jarvey landed on Wil- 
liam’s split lip and the pain enraged the 
He rushed like a madman, and 


change of blows. 


private. 
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the big sergeant, in self-defense, fought 
him off with body blows. 

‘¢ Easy, easy,’’ yelled Eleazar in alarm. 
‘*Pon’t lose your head, Billy,’’ and Wil- 
liam, obedient to his instructor, ceased 
his rushing and wild swings and for a 
moment fell back on the defensive. 

Jarvey may have thought this ended the 
real fighting for the round. It would 
have been different, of course, if he’ had 
been pushing matters, but he was fighting 
this battle for the good of William. It 
was sheer carelessness that had brought 
him his discolored eye, and it was sheer 
carelessness that caused what followed. 

Wiliam feinted with his right and, Jarvey 
nonchalantly side-stepped and walked 
squarely into the trap. Eleazar, watching, 
held his breath in agonized suspense. 

He saw the left hook start, he saw it 
cork-screw viciously up through Jarvey’s 
careless guard, he saw it catch the ser- 
geant square on the point of the jaw, 
and he prayed that it have the proper 
force. 

The big sergeant groaned, went limp all 
over, and dropped like a wet rag. Trem- 
bling with excitement, Eleazar tolled off the 
seconds, and when the fatal tenth was past 
and Jarvey still lay inanimate, the referee 
gave open throttle to a yell that may have 
traveled round the island. He seized 
William’s gloved hand and pumped it 
vigorously and, to use Jarvey’s own phrase, 
piled on the compliments, till even William 
was embarrassed. 

Ten minutes later the sergeant was on 
his feet and shaking hands with the vic- 
tor. 

‘«7’d like another try some time,’’ he 
said. ‘* You knocked me out 
I haven’t a word to say. 
der,”* 


clean an’ 
You’re a won- 
and the three returned to camp, 
where Eleazar immediately spread the news 
with both lungs and a dramatic right arm. 

‘«Say,’’ he cried to a circle of the men, 
‘¢don’t you go foolin’ with that kid. Say, 
you know what Jarvey is. Well, that 
Billy stood up to him for four rounds an’ 
never took a mark, barrin’ acut lip. An’ 
in the fifth, if he didn’t just pick his chance 
an’ whip one up to old Jarvey’s jaw that 
lifted him clean offn his feet! Oh, you 
ought to seen it! It wasapeach! ‘That 
kid’ll be a champeen an’ don’t you forget 
°° 
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So it came about that Chislett happened 
one evening upon a knot of his men alter- 
nately smoking and wildly cheering, while 
William, answering to their calls for ‘*Billy,’’ 
sang them indecorous songs of the Parisian 
boulevards with improvised translations. 
Whereupon Chislett questioned Jarvey, 
and Jarvey cheerfully explained. 

‘¢ You picked a fight with him and let 
him whip you ?’”’ laughed Chislett. 

‘‘No, sir,’’ said Jarvey. ‘I picked a 
fight and got whipped.’’ 

‘‘T wondered at the time where you 
acquired that eye, sergeant,’’ said the cap- 
tain grimly. ‘‘ You understand it was a 
gross breach of the regulations and I don’t 
officially countenance it for a moment,’’ 
—and Jarvey says that Chislett winked— 
‘“but it certainly has worked wonders in 
this case, and, well, we'll let it pass.’’ 

It was some eighteen months later that 
Chislett one day sent for Corporal Car- 
hart and handed him a letter. It appeared 
that Matthews, Yeoman & Matthews, At- 
torneys-at-Law, were endeavoring to ascer- 
tain the present whereabouts of one 
William M. O. Carhart. . When last heard 
from he was in Yokohama, ‘The matter 
was of importance as an inheritance of over 
ten thousand dollars awaited him. 


‘¢Are you the man?’’ asked the cap- 
tain. 
‘Yes, sir,’’ replied the corporal. ‘I 
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suppose that’s all that was saved from the 
wreck,’’ and he told Chislett the tal 
‘* Well, 


ic, 


corporal,’’ said the captain, 
‘*you’re to be congratulated. Under the 
circumstances you can probably get your 
discharge if you apply for it.’’ 

William thought a moment then 
smiled. 

‘*Captain,’’ he said, ‘‘ there was a time 
when I spent all of ten thousand every 
year, and wasn’t worth the powder to blow 
me up. ‘The army was the making of me, 
sir, and—well, I hope I’ve got a commis- 
sion coming some day. I think I'll 
serve out my term at any rate before | 
quit.’’ 

The Army had turned the trick 

Sergeant Hook encountered corporal 
Toplatch tenderly smoking a silver-mounted 


meerschaum and amber pipe. 
‘* Billy give me that for learnin’ him 
box,’’ 


to 


the corporal replied to Jarvey’s 
startled questionings. 


‘*Well, wouldn’t that turn nigger 
white,’’ growled Jarvey. ‘1 him 
pound me to a pulp for the good of his 
soul, an’ he up an’ gives you a | I’m 
goin’ to tell him how that zht was 
fixed.’”’ 

‘*Fixed, your grandmother!’ puffed 
Eleazar. ‘‘But cheer up. I'll let you 
smoke it some if you hold it with both 


hands so’s not to drop it.’’ 


re oul my term, 
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HE telegraph editor sat in his little 
coop on the third floor of the News 
Building. There was the constant 

click of the telegraph instruments at either 
side of him, where sat the Associated 
Press and special wire operators so near 
that when the sheets came out of the 
typewriters he could reach over and take 
them. 

Messenger boys kept running in, some- 
times three in a bunch, sometimes ten 
minutes apart, threw down yellow enve- 
lopes on his desk and unceremoniously 
shoved their books on top of his copy with 
the peremptory adjuration, ‘‘Sign.’’ 

To one unused to the place it would 
have seemed a mild pandemonium, for- 
bidding concentration of effort, but the 
telegraph editor sat there totally unaffected 
by the turmoil, sorting out the stories as 
they came over the two wires or were 
brought in by messenger, discarding, cut- 
ting and editing. A green man would 
have been utterly distracted by the way 
copy piled up on that desk, all in the 
course of the night to be jammed into 
thirteen columns of print, but it was rou- 
tine to him. It didn’t even keep him 
busy all the time. He occasionally sat 
back in his chair for a moment's relaxa- 
tion, and the pleasant way in which he 
swore at the cockroaches as they climbed 
in and out of his paste pot told the opera- 
tors old Ben was in a pleasant mood that 
night. 

‘¢Got anything you can force for a slug 
single, Ben? Something that will stand 
page one ?”’ 

It was Carroll, the news editor who had 
charge of the make-up of the paper. ‘I’m 
shy one first page flash and the first edi- 
tion goes in twenty minutes,’’ he added. 

‘* Bulletin here; wreck on the B. L. & 
W. near Anderson; passenger train; several 
people reported killed. That’s not much 
though, and you know what usually hap- 
pens to those bulletins.’’ 
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‘Yes, [ know,’’ answered Carroll, ‘‘ but 
if it doesn’t stand up we can kill it in the 
next edition. Force a head on it now, any- 
how.”’ 

Carroll started for the composing-room 
to make up for the first, and old Ben with 
the four line bulletin before him wrote a 
five-deck head with the celerity born of 
long practice, pasted the little bulletin on 
a sheet of paper, drew the two lines 
through it that mean ‘‘ double lead,’’ put 
head and story in the copy pipe and it 
was in the composing-room almost as soon 
as Carroll. 

It was one o’ clock in the morning now and 
the best of the news was in. Messenger 
boys were fifteen or twenty minutes apart, 
the special wire worked only at intervals, 
and while the A. P. operator kept pound- 
ing along as industriously as he had at 
seven in the evening, the stuff that came 
out of his typewriter was mostly the kind 
the telegraph editor looked at and threw 
on the floor. When the last form of the 
first edition had gone into the stereotyp- 
ing room Carroll came back up stairs. 

‘* Anything doing with that wreck ?’”’ he 
asked. 

‘*No, but there’s time yet,’’ 
sen. 


replied 
‘*We can wait till two o’ clock and if 
it doesn’t make good then I’ ll raise on one 
of those Washington stories.’’ 

It would probably be slack with Carroll 
for half an hour now and he sat down on 
one end of the telegraph editor’s desk. 

‘« How does it seem to be a single man 
again, Ben ?’’ he asked. 

‘¢It doesn’t seem, and, thank God, this 
is the end of it. The wife and the babies 
will be home to-morrow.”’ 

‘« Ben, I believe yours is a case of real 
domestication, and five years ago [| 
wouldn’t have thought it possible.’’ 

Old Ben reached back in his desk, back 
of the paste pot, and took out a_photo- 
graph. He handed it to Carroll. 

‘‘They’re pretty kids,’’ commented 
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the news editor. ‘‘ How old is the big- 
gest one now, Ben ?”’ 

‘* He’s almost four and the little chap’s 
two years and three months. I want to 
tell you Carroll,’’ and the telegraph editor 
banged his fist on the desk for emphasis, 
‘*that when you go home and meet gents 
like these it makes a man of you. If it 
wasn’t for these fellows: and their mother 


1 wouldn’t even be respectable! ”’ 
Carroll got down off the desk and 
handed back the picture. The A. P. 


man pulled a new sheet out of his type- 
writer. Ben picked it up. 

‘Guess that slug single can stand,’’ 
he said. ‘*New bulletin says make the 
first one regular and make the number of 
deaths read sixteen; story coming.”’ 

‘* Story’s called 
operator. 

Carroll went over by the operator and 
watched the story as it turned up line by 
line out of the typewriter. 

‘*This is the best story of the night, 
Ben,’’ he cried enthusiastically when a 
dozen lines had come into view. ‘‘ Train 
jumps the track, catches fire—’ 

‘* Lots of trains do that, Carroll. If a 
train should stay on the track, catch fire 
and burn while running forty miles an 
hour, now THAT would be astory.”’ 

‘* Yes, but listen,’’ interrupted Carroll, 
and he read:— , 

‘* «Tn the third coach the rescuers came 
upon the burned body of a woman. She 
was lying prone in the aisle of the car, and 
when they lifted the body up two little 
children were found beneath her. ‘They 
were dead, but evidently from suffocation. 
Their bodies had been protected from the 
flames by that of the mother, who had 
given her own life in the futile endeavor 
to save her children.’ ”’ 

‘*It’s a good feature,’’ admitted Ben. 
‘«Sort of braces up the yarn.’’ 

‘«It’s human interest,’’ returned Car- 
roll, ‘‘and that always makes a story. 
Feed the thing out as fast as you get it and 
raise the head to a double column. Play 
the feature. Something on the ‘Gave 
Her Life for Her Children’s Sake’ idea.’’ 

Carroll had got as far as the door of the 
telegraph coop, then he stopped and sud- 
denly turned around. 

‘*Say, Ben,’’ he said, ‘‘did you ever 
think that this story, and every one of 


coming now,’’ the 
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them, means something to somel 
Means more than just something they read 
in the paper ?”’ 

Ben looked up from the first sheet of 
the substitute story which the A. P. man 
had handed him. 

‘* Don’t know that it ever struck me just 
that way,’’ he said, ‘‘ but everybody’ 
and leave relatives 
mourn, and this is a rattling good story. 


ody? 


+ 
rot 


to die sometime to 


”” 


Without any further comment Carroll 
went out. The story ran for another 
sheet and part of a third. Ben kept drop- 
ping it down the pipe almost para- 
graphs. 

‘*Now ask those ignoramuses on the 
other end of that wire for the death list,’’ 
said Ben to the operator when the story 
had come. ‘‘Tell them I « dream 
those nice little human interest details, 
but I can’t dream the names. ‘Tell them 
it’s after two o’clock in the morning, and 
ask them if they think this is a weekly,”’ 
he added with considerable heat 

Having thus stirred up the s¢ g end 
of the press wire he wrote o1 sheet 
of paper, ‘‘ Turn rule after first paragraph 
Anderson wreck for list of dead to come,’’ 
and sent it down the pipe. 

It was a waiting game now. ‘1 tele- 
graph instrument still clicked, here 
was the steady pound of the typewriter, 
but nothing came over the wire but digests 
of department reports from W ngton 
and other stuff similarly dead. 

‘“* Ben?!’ 

It was Carroll yelling up the pipe 
from the composing-room three floors be- 
low. 

‘*Tell the A. P. we’ve got to e that 
death list. Quick, too!’’ 

The renewed demand for th: th list 
had hardly been made over th« hen 
the operator announced, ‘‘'They’re going 
to start it now.’’ 

[It doesn’t take long to g xteet 
names, even with a partial list of resses 
and a-catalogue of injuries. ‘I instant 
he got the last name the operator tore the 
sheet from the machine, threw o Ben 
then put a new sheet in his typewriter and 
was ready when the telegraph instrument 


began clicking off dry rot from Washing- 
ton, beginning right in the middle of a 
sentence, where it had left off when the 
break was made to send the death list. 
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Ben seized the sheet as it fell on his 
desk, wrote the head line, ‘‘ Death list, 
insert Anderson wreck,’’ and so quickly 
you could hardly see the pencil travel, 
put in the paragraph marks at the head 
of the first three names on the list and 
drew the two lines under them, indicating 
that the names were to be set in caps. 

He put in the fourth paragraph mark just 
as quickly, then the pencil dropped, his 
hand palsied on the sheet of copy before 
him, and when it convulsively contracted 
there was a wrinkled piece of paper in his 
grasp. His head fell forward on the table. 

‘‘Ben! Ben!’’ 

It was Carroll again at the pipe. 

‘Where IS that death list? Only four 
minutes to go. I’ve GOT to have it!’’ 

No answer. 

‘Ben!’ 

The operator turned around now. He 


saw Ben forward on his desk, his head in 
his arms. ‘The telegraph editor breathed, 
but for that he might be dead. The 
operator went to the pipe. 

‘*Mr. Carroll,’’ he called. ‘‘ That list is 
here, but something’s the matter with Ben. 
You’d better come up.’’ 

Up the stairs came Carroll, three ata 
bound, and burst into the telegraph room. 
He gave just one glance at Ben. 

‘*Where’s that list ?’’ he cried to the 
operator. 

‘¢ He’s got it.’’ 

Carroll pulled the crumpled sheet: from 
the now relaxed fingers. Where the fourth 
paragraph sign was marked he read:— 

‘“MRS. BENJAMIN SAUNDERS 
and two children—’’ 

He didn’t need to read the rest, and he 
didn’t stop to, but, with the death list in 
hand, bolted for the stairs. 


THE GRAFT OF HONESTY 


A sketch of Martin Murphy, of Buffalo, a type of the labor 


boss who rules through the saloon 


By John 


LINE of men reaching from the free 

A lunch to the committee room 
breasted Murphy’s bar without a 
break in the rank. Quite as varied as 
the notes on a bar of popular music were 
the various degrees of intoxication. Rough, 
uncouth tradesmen, unionists, tongues 
none too glib in sobriety and now thick- 
ened in liquor flung coarse gibes at the 
‘‘bar keeps’’ or their elbow neighbors. 

The whole merged into a babel of 
curses, snatches of songs and laughter. 
Presently one out-shouted the others. 

‘¢Shut up you fellows.’’ 

Instantly silence came. A few, far gone 
in drink or strangers perhaps, protested. 
They were quickly pulled and hauled into 
a state of respectful quiet. 

‘¢Here’s a note from Al Roach—he 
says Tim Hanrahan of Six fell on th’ Potts 
job to-day and his light flicked. Lives in 


D. Wells 


Schenectady, single, and his body’s got to 
go there. Let’s bury him like a white 
man—lI’ll start ’er with thirty dollars,’’ 
and Murphy rolled three gold coins out on 
the polished bar. 

‘*Come, dig up, you guys—a case note 
from every one of you,’’ commanded 
Murphy. 

And they dug up until, when the last 
man had contributed, greenbacks, silver 
and gold was heaped in a generous pile on 
the bar. 

‘¢ Fifty-six dollars an’ a half,’’ said 
Murphy counting it hastily, ‘‘an’ here’s 
enough t’ make it an even sixty and a 
fiver thrown in for flowers.’’ ‘Thus was 
Tim Hanrahan assured of a white man’s 
burial with all the extra trimmings. 

A little man with a schoppen jumped up 
on a chair. 

‘* Three cheers fer Murf—he’s a d 
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good feller,’ he shouted. The cheers 
were given with undeniable sincerity. 

This incident and one thousand and 
one like it have been the most valuable 
assets in Martin Murphy’s business—that 
of an ‘* honest grafter.’’ 

In these days of inquiry into and light 
on great combinations of capital and labor 
by which both have suffered much and 
prefited little or none, it discloses-a new 
menace to American brawn. 

Labor has had its Parks, its McCarthy 
and its Carvill and, seeing the error of 
maintaining such fixtures has laid them 
aside. But the new factor that threatens 
will not be so easily disposed of. Yet labor, 
sooner or later, must put it aside also as 
an adjunct far too costly to continue. 

It is the ‘‘ good fellow’’ who now holds 
the rod over unionism, quite as rigid, quite 
as exacting in his tribute and every whit 
as dangerous as Parks, Carvill or Mc- 
Carthy. You would characterize him as a 
decent chap or a popular man, but in the 
vernacular of the labor world he is a 
‘* 1—— good fellow,’’ and as such must 
be fought by his own followers. 

Martin Murphy is the best specimen of 
his class I have ever found—the best be- 
cause he is honest—because he 1s in truth 
a good friend to labor at all times—because 
he is in all an ‘‘ honest grafter.’’ 

3ut who is Martin Murphy? 

He is the man of whom Roosevelt, the 
Governor, when he heard him plead the 
cause of labor before the State Legislature, 
spoke : 

‘* Who is this man ?”’ 

‘* Saloon-keeper, business agent of the 
molders’ union, president of the State 
Workingmen’s Federation and the most 
prominent up-State labor leader,’’ he was 
informed. 

‘¢ Labor is safe in such hands,’’ mut- 
tered the Governor, lost in admiration for 
the brawny orator. 

Roosevelt the President has not forgot- 
ten the saloon-keeper-business-agent and 
now, as in the old days, the close friend- 
ship is maintained. 

He is the man of whom Samuel Gom- 
pers said :— 

‘*With a Murphy leading, labor has 
nothing to fear in the war of trust against 
trust.’’ 

He is one of the very few men to whom 
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Mitchell the Silent turned in the darkest 


days of the miners’ strike—took his coun- 
sel and profited therefrom. 

Such a man is Martin Murphy, saloon- 
keeper, business agent, Federation Presi 
dent and—‘‘ honest grafter.’’ 

Ten years ago he was working at the 
molder’s bench in the Pitts Agricultural 
Works at wages not to exceed two dollars 
aday. ‘To-day he is worth—well, | will 
not attempt to tell. Should y ask 
Murphy or one of his followers they would 
say ‘‘not a dollar.’’ ‘That answer best 
serves his business But he has exercised 
this ‘* honest graft’’ for ten year nd if 
he has ‘‘ not a dollar’’ great fa his. 
He should be worth many t ands. 


And perhaps he is. 
How has he made it ? 


There is but one answer—by being hon- 
est, by carrying ON a systematie mpaign 
for the betterment of the laboring man, 
by treating employers and men fairly and 
squarely, and taking his returt er the 
bar. 

The blacklist, and the exer if the 
same by his former employers, really proved 
Murphy’s blessing. — Particulary aggressive 
during a strike, his employers decided, 
when the trouble was settled, that Murphy 
was not a desirable man to h: ibout. 
He was not reinstated with ¢ other 
workmen. Subsequently — this acklist 
barred him from many of the leading shops 
of his trade. So effective 1 t that 
Murphy faced a crisis in his career—he 
was positively unable to secur rk in 
shops where the founders had ence, 
which included practically all n work- 
ing establishments in the city d= sur- 
rounding country. He was driven from 
his trade entirely, and for sor time 
gained a livelihood by writing for trade 
papers and union organs. ‘Thi roved a 
losing venture, and through financial re 
verses, suffered by the publishers, even 
this income was cut off. 

At this time trade organi had 
just begun to flourish. Myster y little 
locals were fostered and nurse til they 
expanded and became big lo« New 
locals were started. ‘To-day Buffalo is one 
of the strongest union cities in the United 


States. 
What mysterious power 
these institutions of labor? Murphy 


ypagated 
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Whose diplomacy and tact was it that 
united the many locals under one central 
body with such skill and perfection of con- 
stitution that from that day to this there 
has never been aserious split? Murphy’s. 

After giving up his search for work as hope- 
less, Murphy inaugurated what is to-day 
recognized as one of the most unique fea- 
tures of organized labor—the council hall. 
It stands at the corner of Huron and Elli- 
cott streets, a fitting monument to an 
‘honest grafter.’’ It started, in a small 
way, with a saloon on the ground floor and 
less than a dozen leased rooms above. 
Struggling locals were offered quarters 
there, sometimes for nothing and again for 
a nominal sum. Now fifty locals meet 
there nightly, and a thousand men spend 
their evenings there—to their detriment 
and Murphy’s profit—a greater part of 
the time in the saloon. 

In the daytime? Why, bless you, it is 
as lively as in the evening. In a city of 
fifty thousand unionists petty strikes are 
continuous and strikers’ conferences assure 
steady patronage at Murphy’s and prevent 
the interruption of the Golden Stream. 

What peculiar magnetism has this fellow 
that he can control his fellows? ‘The 
magnetism the ‘‘d— good fellow’’ must 
possess. More than this, Murphy is a 
diplomat in his way and is always looking 
after the interests of those who look to him. 

In all the years of his service as business 
agent for the molders, during which he 
has represented six thousand seven hun- 
dred men directly and thirty thousand 
dependent workmen indirectly, he has 
never had a strike of magnitude. In five 
years, in spite of this conservative policy 
and without the use of the strike and the 
boycott—the strongest weapons of union- 
ism—he has almost doubled the wages of 
the molders. 

As wages increased so grew the Golden 
Stream. 

He was the pioneer in the arbitration 
plan for settling labor disputes. Now less 
time is spent in idleness because of strikes. 

Another tributary to the Golden Stream. 

He framed the Employers Liability Act 
and fought it to victory. This holds the 
employer responsible for the acts of an 
employee. For this he is thrice blessed by 
his constituency. 

Another drop in the Bucket of Gold. 
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But the ‘‘ honest grafter’’ of to-day 
must stoop sometimes to less important 
things. The night does not come too 
dark or too disagreeable but that ‘‘ Murf’’ 
will answer the summons of the union man 
—rescue him from the police perhaps, 
stand responsible for the doctor’s bill, save 
this one from eviction and that one from 
detention. 

These services are freely given, without 
recompense, ‘‘ for the good of the cause.’’ 
But it all comes back—over the bar. 

The ‘‘ good fellow’’ thus exemplified is 
a menace to American industry. His works 
and influence instead of elevating the 
toiler do precisely the opposite. All the 
corruption of a Parks, the damnablé meth- 
ods of a Carvill or a McCarthy cannot, in 
the end, have the disastrous effect on labor 
as a whole of this ‘‘d— good fellow’’ 
who taps the human vein for the Golden 
Stream, and under the cloak of good-fel- 
lowship takes from the bone and sinew the 
strength and skill and energy that has 
given it world supremacy. 

Recently I visited a gigantic steel-work- 
ing plant wherein the machine shop is 
rated among workmen as the most com- 
plete in the world. 

‘«That man, bending over his lathe, is 
a good specimen of our best workmen,’’ 
said the foreman. ‘‘He can grasp any 
mechanical idea, make his own blue-print 
and, following it, produce the finished 
article.’’ 

Presently I saw the workman take from 
his lathe a finished plate of brass and fit it 
into a pocket of hard rubber. A smile of 
satisfaction overran his features as the 
brass plate settled slowly into the pocket, 
sustained for several minutes by the air 
under it. The fit was exact. ‘‘ Perfec- 
tion,’’ I involuntarily exclaimed. 

That same night I saw this man paying 
his tribute to ‘*the d— good fellow,’’ 
adding to the Shower of Gold from the 
earnings of his superlative mechanical skill. 

Some day Martin Murphy will leave 
Council Hall and the modest little home 
for the Avenue. Ten years after the 
world will cease to wonder where Mr. 
Murphy made his money and will not have 
the curiosity to ask. But the molder, the 
smithy, the shipwright—those who have 
contributed from the harvest of their lives 
to the Golden Stream—what of them ? 

















A WEDDING CONTRACT 


By Jeannette Dickson Candlish 


WITH DRAWINGS BY 


New York, Ju'y 1, 19— 

DEAREST VERA:— 

Did you ever observe the 
similarity between those let 
ters of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning and mine? Prob- 
ably not—but there is, nevertheless, one 
strong point in common. She usually 
began hers with an apology, and so do I! 

Really you must forgive me for not 
writing earlier, but I have been physically 
and mentally a wreck since our return 
from the National Convention. 

It was a great fight, and it’s needless to 
say we are overjoyed at the nomination of 
Governor Trevor for President. Of course 
the nomination by no means assures the 
certainty of an election, but I won’t admit 
even the possibility of failure. 

Our acquaintance, which began so ro- 
mantically last year at Mrs. Black’s, has 
ripened into the warmest friendship. He 
is a man of rare graciousness of manner, 
sans peur et sans reproche, but then, you 
know, ‘Tom would never champion his 
cause were he otherwise. ‘Tom has thrown 
himself head and heart into this campaign. 
He considers Governor Trevor the soul 
of honor and fair dealing, and a man who 
would never allow any petty consideration 
of self-advancement to influence him or 
his decisions. I love this 
life and am such a happy woman! Once 
politics gets in the blood it’s like old wine, 
and those thrilling days in the convention 
intoxicate me yet. 

Tom has made for himself a distinctly 
national reputation. When he rose in the 
midst of that vast multitude to present the 
name of Carlton D. Trevor to the dele- 


” Y 


mk 


Oh, my dear, 


gates it was an intensely dramatic moment. 

The interests were vital and national, 
yet withal there was the personal element 
which a woman can never quite disregard. 
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You have read his speech—everybody 


has read it. Politicians consider it the 
greatest oratorical triumph of this decade. 
He was truly magnificent in his il to 
honor and loyalty, but, oh, if you could 
have heard him as he swept all bef him 


with a sublimely mad enthusiasm! 
As he finished the convention rose as 
one man—the excitement was indescribable 


—but you know the thrilling dénouement, 
and how Governor ‘Trevor was nominated 
by acclamation. 

There was, of course, much that led up 
to all this, and one incident in wh I was 
the chief spoke in the wheel will amuse 
you vastly. ‘Tom says that I, not figur 
atively but literally, ‘‘ saved the « try,’’ 
though I didn’t realize it fully at time, 
and perhaps it’s just as well I did 

I must go back several months and ex 
plain that if a plurality of the delegates 


were to be secured in advance for Gov 


ernor ‘Trevor, it was imperatively necessary 
to have the support of ‘‘ the boss,’’ Senator 
Paulding, and his forces to pre ny 
break in the party. But the point was that 
while there was no open rupture een 
the Governor and the Senator, to put it 
mildly, their relations were somewhat 
strained. ‘The Governor had_ openly 
defied ‘‘the boss.’’ He had dared to 
give the State a clean administration—re 
fused absolutely to be ‘‘run y the 
machine,’’ and as a result the Senator 
would do anything in his power t pose 
his election. 

The Senator has the reputation of being 
somewhat unscrupulous—a ma terly 
without feeling—and underneath nner 
suave and polite is a nature bitter and 
relentless, but by a queer chain of circum 
stance I found the road that | to his 
heart and won over the enemy You 
know, Vera, dear, there isn’t an living 
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who hasn’t a soft spot somewhere—the rub 
is to find it. I was glad to prove for my 
own satisfaction and Tom’s that, though 
the Senator may not be exactly a saint, 
he’s not as black as his enemies paint him. 
He only needs developing! 

To go back again to the time of which I 
write. ‘om was persistently urging the name 
of Governor Trevor as the available candi- 
date, and the party leaders were turning 
heaven and earth to bring about a better 
understanding between the Governor and 
the Senator. The situation was becoming 
decidedly ‘‘ acute,’’ as the convention was 
not six weeks away—but just at this cru- 
cial moment the unexpected happened. I 
know you will be deeply interested in the 
whole affair so to-morrow I'll try and re- 


late as nearly as possible the circum- 
stances and conversations. 
Yours, 
CORINNE, 


New York, July 2, 19— 
BELOVED VERA. 

I’ll begin my letter like a novel—just 
forget it is I who am writing and fancy 
yourself immersed in the latest publication 
on political intrigue! 

It was the 24th of April—the day before 
Easter—late in the afternoon, and I had 
just returned from a round of shopping. I 
found Tom at home and in the library 
writing. The moment I appeared he ab- 
ruptly asked, ‘‘ Corinne, my dear, who is 
Mrs. Spaulding ?”’ 

‘*Mrs. who ?’’ I questioned, with more 
curiosity than elegance. 

‘¢ Mrs. Spaulding?!’ 

‘*Why, I don’t know! Who is she?’’ 

‘*That’s just what I should like to 
know,’’ exclaimed Tom. ‘‘She just tele- 
phoned. She knows me, it seems—in fact, 
was quite facetious and referred to some 
love affair in our past.’’ 

‘«T suppose she telephoned to remind 
you of it,’’ I returned as icily as possible.. 

He laughed. ‘‘No, she telephoned 
you. I'll quote verbatim. ‘Mrs. Spauld- 
ing would be delighted to see Mrs. Norris 
at an informal luncheon on Monday at 
Woodcrest. Come early. ‘Take 10.30 


train from Grand Central—carriage will 


meet you at Woodcrest station.’ ’’ 
[ thought it the most extraordinary 
Neither of us knew 


thing I ever heard. 
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her, and I racked my brain to remember 
where I had ever met her. Later on we 
were dressing to go out to dinner, when 
suddenly during that ceremonious process 
an idea came to me. I called to Tom :— 

‘*Why, [ know. It’s your friend Molly 
Holt, to whom you were engaged before 
you met me. Isn’t her name Mrs. Spauld- 
ing? It’s something like that.’’ 

‘* By Jove,’’ he called back, ‘I believe 
you’re right,’’ and he appeared in the 
door bristling with interest, one side of his 
face unshaven and covered with lather. 
‘Mrs. Richard Spaulding! I recall now! 
They have a fine place at Woodcrest, 
though they travel almost constantly. You 
are a wonderful woman to remembeéer her.’’ 

‘*Umph!’’ I said. ‘‘I remember that 
night we dined at Sherry’s shortly after 
our marriage; and the next morning she 
telephoned you at your office on some 
flimsy pretext, and said I was not at all 
the kind of woman she thought you would 
have married. It’s singular that she should 
invite me so informally after all this silence. 
She seems fond of the telephone.’’ 

‘**T hope you'll go,’’ he answered seri- 
ously, ‘‘and show her the kind of woman 
I've married. If I had married her I dare 
say I should have settled back on my oars 
like Dick Spaulding and the world would 
have lost a brilliant lawyer and politician,’ 
and with a delighted grin he disappeared 
into his dressing-room. 

This was Saturday. The luncheon was 
to be Monday—KEaster Monday—and 
rather full of curiosity to see my hostess [ 
took the 10:30 train as directed. I wore 
a new gown of pale heliotrope cloth, 
trimmed with yards and yards of Cluny 
lace, and embroidered with wistarias—a 
picture hat with drooping ostrich plumes 
shading into all these colors—and I’m sure 
that I looked a ‘‘ perfect dream.’’ 

When the train reached Woodcrest it 
was about eleven o’clock. There seemed 
to be dozens of carriages waiting, and I 
was wondering how I should find Mrs. 
Spaulding’s man, when a smart pair came 
prancing up to the side of the platform 
where I was standing. The men on the 
box appeared to be on the lookout for 
some one, and, seeing me, the footman 
jumped down and touched his hat. 

‘Are you from Mrs. Spaulding’s?’’ | 
asked. 
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‘‘Yes, madam,’’ came the unhesitating description, As the carriage dri pl 
reply. was received with almost continent ere 
Just as unhesitatingly I allowed him to mony. ‘There were evidences of festivity 
put me in the carriage, and with a flourish on all sides—but even this did not quite 





“T’'m sure I looked a ‘perfect dream.’”’ , 
we dashed away. Finally we turned into prepare me for the magnifice: which 
a gateway with huge statues surmounting greeted me upon entering. | d not 
each side, and drove up a formal avenue dreamed that it was to be sucl elabo 
of evergreens. On reaching the open rate affair, and concluded that my invita P 
space at the end of the drive I gavea gasp tion over the telephone must dedly 
of delight, the view was so unexpected and have been an afterthought. 
charming. A stately villa surrounded by The great reception hall and staircase were 
a glorious Italian garden that stretched gorgeously decorated, and through charm 
away quite down to the pines which bor- ing vistas one caught glimpses of the spa 
dered the river. cious drawing-rooms equally festive It 

The villa was of yellow stone, terraced was all as beautiful as ‘* A Midsummer’s 
high, with imposing flights of marble steps Night’s Dream,’’ and an orchestra in some 
leading up to the portico, and far hand- hidden nook playing divinely added the 


somer than I had expected, from Tom’s touch of enchantment. 
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Flunkies, in chocolate-colored livery, 
were hurrying about, and the very air 
seemed charged with joyous expectancy. 
I thought if this were an ‘‘ informal lunch- 
eon,’’ what would a formal luncheon be 
like! 

As I passed the gallery where the orches- 
tra was playing, I saw my dear old Herr 
Miihler conducting. I threw him a kiss 
and he fairly beamed with delight. ‘Though 
I see him but rarely, we are the best of 
friends, and he assures me always that the 
world lost its greatest prima donna when | 
left the stage to marry Tom! 

Upon reaching the dressing-room | 
found myself the first guest, but soon sev- 
eral others arrived in wonderful creations, 
and I was inclined to resent not having 
known that it was to be such a smart 
affair. They all seemed to know each 
other and were excitedly discussing some 
‘*bride,’’ ‘his mother,’’ ‘* her father,’’ 
‘*the jewels’? and ‘‘the presents.’’ It 
was quite like a fairy tale, and deeply in- 
teresting. 


, 


[ was listening and leisurely wrestling 
with a refractory glove button, hoping that 
perhaps an acquaintance might arrive, 
when one of the maids whispered, ‘* Par- 
don me, madam, some one wishes to speak 
to you.”’ 

I supposed, of course, that it was Mrs. 
Spaulding, but I was mistaken. It was 
Herr Miihler, who looked as if he were on 
the verge of apoplexy, and with him a 
gentleman whom later I found to be very 
distinguished in appearance, but at that 
moment he seemed even more apoplectic 
than Herr Miihler. 

**Mein Herr,’’ with German impetu- 
osity was about to explode into speech, 
when the gentleman warningly said :— 

‘¢Qne moment, please,’’ and taking us 
into a room near by, politely ‘waved me to 
a seat, closed the door, and began hesi- 
tatingly—‘** This lady—’’ But Herr Miihler 
interrupted excitedly :— 

‘¢ This is my Mademoiselle Du Pré, 
the great opera singer, famous on two con- 
tinents! ”’ 

The gentleman bowed—I was too be- 
wildered to say a word—*‘‘ Mademoiselle,’’ 
he continued, ‘‘ we are in great trouble 
and perplexity. I had engaged Madame 
Marcella Guerrini to sing to-day at my 
daughter’s wedding. I wished my daugh- 
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ter to feel that everything had been done 
that money and affection could do, and 
I have just received this telegram ’’— 
reading from a paper he held in 
hand :— 


his 


‘*Madame Guerrini badly injured in car- 
riage accident on way to station. Taken to 
hospital. 


‘* The disappointment to my daughter I 
can scarcely estimate—she herself has 
chosen the bridal songs. Immediately on 
reading the message I went in great per- 
turbation to Herr Miihler, who informed 
me that among my guests was one who 
could far outshine any effort of Madame 
Guerrini’s, and that my daughte¥ might 
yet be spared an unhappy moment on her 
wedding day. Mademoiselle, though 
your name is vaguely familiar, | have not 
the pleasure of knowing you. Perhaps in 
my eagerness my hospitality may appear 
selfish, but I beseech you to sing for us!— 
If money be any object, no amount that 
you may name, however great, will be too 
much.”’ 

As he finished, I struggled to my feet. 
Simple stupefaction had kept me silent, or 
I should have interrupted him long before. 

‘1 don’t quite comprehend,’’ I stam- 
mered. ‘I did not know there was to be 
a wedding, only an informal luncheon.’”’ 
He looked puzzled—then folding his arms 
across his breast, majestically he said— 
‘* To-day, at noon, my daughter is to marry 
his Grace, the Duke of Ashborough.’’ 

I sank back in my chair, overwhelmed 
with confusion, and murmured brokenly— 
‘‘T think there must be some monstrous 
blunder—then you are not Mr. Richard 


Spaulding, you are Senator he 
‘tT am Senator Paulding, Mademoi- 
selle.”” 


In that instant I saw it all—the fright- 
ful mistake—Paulding,— Spaulding,—the 
confusion of names,—and ‘*The Ducal 
Wedding!’ I had entirely forgotten it, 
though every separate detail had been 
published for days—in fact, for weeks 
New York had been agog over this wed 
ding, and for the privilege of seeing Miss 
Paulding made the Duchess of Ashborough 
many women would have gone—well, to 
almost any lengths, in order to be present. 
What must he think of me! I began hur- 
riedly to apologize. 




















‘‘T beg a thousand pardons for my 
presence in your house. I[ am ‘an un- 
bidden guest at the wedding feast.’ On 
Saturday my husband received a-telephone 
message from Mrs. Spaulding asking me to 
be her guest at an informal luncheon on 
Monday, and saying that her carriage 
would meet me at the 10.30 train from 
New York. At the station your coachman 
confused the names, and thus the mistake 
occurred. ”’ 

‘* But there must be some further error,”’ 
said he, ‘‘the Spaulding place is closed 
and they are in Europe.”’ 

Surely I must have looked ready to join 
the gentlemen on the brink of apoplexy, 
or something worse! I wanted to 
with vexation, and shriek with laughter— 
all in the same breath. Did you ever find 
yourself in a position so humiliating? I’m 
positive you never did—and believe me, 
I anathematized poor Tom for placing me 
in such an awkward situation. 

‘*T know [ am expected somewhere,”’ I 
said tremulously, ‘‘ but as I have no idea 
where, I will thank you for your courtesy 
and slip quietly away.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Mademoiselle!’ he cried in alarm, 
holding up both hands as if to detain me 
as I rose, ‘‘I am selfishly glad this mistake 
has occurred. I | of you to consider 
my request. You could not refuse my 
daughter this pleasure in her extremity.”’ 

Now I dare dear, that I 
wouldn’t have refused to sing in any case, 
Madame Guerrini’s non-appearance 
seemed to them such an awful calamity, 
and there was no real reason why I shouldn’ t 
help them in their dilemma, but as the 
Senator finished a daring idea crept into my 
brain—in fact so daring that it made my 
heart pound until I was sure he must hear it. 

Then I almost laughed aloud in my joy 
for thinking of anything so clever. This 
was my opportunity. I would place him 
under such deep, deep obligation that it 
would be difficult—yes, impossible to do 


we sd | ) 


ev 


say, my 


as 


other than pay my price. You never 
dreamed I could be such a Shylock, did 
you? And I am sure the dear Senator 


didn’t dream how dearly he was buying 
my songs. 

As I saw the great beads of perspiration 
on his forehead and the look of anxiety in 
his eyes, I thought swiftly. I’m sure you 
cannot be hard and unyielding if you love 


A WEDDING 






CONTRACT 


that daughter so dearly, so tenderly 
devotedly. 


In a far shorter time, my dear Ver 
than it has taken me to write it all this 
transpired, and I had graciously(?) co 
sented to sing. The details wer ckly 
arranged. 

I was to sing before the ceremony ifter 
the bridal party entered—and softly during 


the responses. 


Glancing hurriedly over the number 


selected by the prospective Du 7 
found them quite familiar. I felt strangely 
nervous, but Herr Miihler’s sublime faith 
and confidence and the tremend $s Issue 


at stake spurred me on to ris » the 
height of my opportunity. 
All hidden da 


bower 


was ready and, 


festooned with roses, | l 


smilax, I began the lovely dre ng 


from ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ As the song pro 
ceeded the guests grouped thems ; on 
either side of the flower-lined e in 


hushed expectancy. Ihe silence nn 
ished was intense, but suddenly t rches 
tra burst forth with the glorious 1 res 
of the wedding march, and dow ur 
landed staircase came the bridal 

It was like some splendid page 
soft lights, the flashing jewels, t music 
and the flowers—all combining to make it 
indescribably beautiful. 


There were twelve bridesmaids 


fect rainbow as they floated by their 
quaint, fluffy gowns. The Maid of Honor, 
the Lady Isabel Hope-Kirby, a sister ot 
the Duke, came next, and lastly little 
flower girls—dainty little fairies—tossing 
out their blossoms before the bride, star- 
eyed and stately, in her shimmering bridal 


robes. A more exquisite vision of loveli 
ness I have yet to see, and | « well 
understand her father’s adoratio 

As the bride reached the altar od 
by the side of her future husband, 0k 
her hand and they knelt together 

The orchestra ceased and the organ, 


harp, violin and voice (my voice) took up 
the Bach-Gounod ‘* Ave Maria. lt was 
truly a moment of exaltation! As the last 
note died away they rose from their knees 
and the Archbishop began in a low 
to repeat the marriage service. When 
time came for the responses— 
‘*T, Edward Arthur, take thee, 


Joseph- 


ine, to my wedded wife—’’ 
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‘TI, Josephine, take thee, Edward 
Arthur, to my wedded husband—”’ 
—softly I chanted a ‘‘ Hymn of Love,’ 
arranged by Herr Miihler, and finished it 
just as the Archbishop repeated:— 

‘¢Whom God hath joined together let 
no man put asunder.”’ 

The significance and solemnity of that 
scene I shall not soon forget. It was a 
representative union of the beauty and 
wealth of America with a noble house 
whose lineage was almost as ancient as 
Britain itself. 


’ 


It was soon over and the guests crowded 
forward with congratulations. For a few 
moments I was obliged to listen to Herr 
Miihler’s praises and thanks—he’s such 
an old dear!—but my thoughts were wan- 
dering to Senator Paulding and how | 
should reveal my identity to him. He 
remembered me, however, for soon he sent 
a message begging permission to present 
the bridal party. As I reached the foot 
of the staircase the Senator came forward 
smiling, and for the moment we chanced 
to be standing quite alone. 

‘*Ah, Mademoiselle,’’ he said enthu- 
siastically, ‘** Herr Miihler did not tell us 
the half when he sang your praises. We 
have all been enraptured—the sweetest 
voice I ever heard! It was ravishing! 
Mademoiselle du Pré you have made my 
daughter very happy,’’ and the tears 
actually came into his eyes—and then he 
added gaily—‘*‘ like King Herod of old I 
promise to give you whatever you may 
ask—even to the half of my kingdom.”’ 

He couldn’t have paved the way more 
smoothly, so with a demure smile I re- 
plied—‘‘Are you not very rash? Remem- 
ber Salome and the fate of John the 
Baptist.”’ 

He threw back his head and laughed 
heartily. ‘* I’m not intimidated; I shall be 
only too happy to grant any request in 
my power,’’ he added graciously. 

‘‘Very well Senator,’’ I answered 
smilingly, then my heart stopped beating 
and felt like a lump of ice. ‘‘I’m going 
to hold you to your word. It’s only a 
little thing I desire—but I must have it— 
and it zs in your power. J want your 
word that you will support Governor 
Trevor in the Convention and Cam- 
paign.”’ 

My dear—if I had asked him for a slice 
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of the moon he couldn’t have been more 
astounded. He staggered back and said 
almost roughly: ‘* Mademoiselle—what 
do you know about Governor Trevor and 
the Campaign ?’’ 

[ stoutly held my ground and answered 
sweetly. ‘*I know a great deal—but first 
' must tell you I am Mrs. Tom Norris. | 
don’t believe you understand that I am 
no longer Mademoiselle du Pré. 

That completely finished him. The 
poor Senator! In his chagrin he turned 
a beautiful shade of rhubarb green that 
wasn’t at all becoming. His hand crushed 
the flowers on the bronze newel and a 
steely, inflexible look came into his eyes. 
He glanced uncertainly toward his‘ daugh- 
ter, and just at that moment she turned 
and smiled at him. In an instant his ex- 
pression softened and he was another man. 
Then it was with an effort, he pulled him- 
self together and rose to the occasion like 
a Lord Chesterfield. 

‘* Mrs. Norris,’’ he said gallantly, hold- 
ing out both hands, ‘‘I’m very glad to 
know you. I shall always be your debtor 
—nothing can cancel your service of to- 
day. ‘To the Victor belong the spoils,’ ’’ 
he added whimsically, and offering his arm 
he presented me first to Mrs. Paulding and 
in turn to the bridal party and titled 
guests. The newly made duchess even 
begged leave to kiss me—and you may be 
sure | responded warmly. 

Of course no one except the initiated 
knew the secret of my presence—and the 
afternoon was a delight. I should like to 
tell you of the presents, but it’s impossible. 

Tom could scarcely believe me when I 
told him where I had been and what had 
happened. It seemed incredible indeed. 
In the course of a day or two, however, he 
received a communication from the Sena- 
tor that proved beyond a doubt his sin- 
cerity. It masterly letter—no 
purely formal acknowledgement, and_ it 
gave me a keen insight into the character 
of the man who inspired such blind devo- 
tion from his friends and intense 


was a 


such 


hatred from his enemies. 

There is really little more to tell. It 
soon leaked out that all differences had 
been pleasantly arranged, and that the 
name of Governor ‘Trevor as the reform 
nominee was very agreeable to the ‘‘ boss.’ 
Though I don’t dare speak it above a 


























NANCY'S GONE 





whisper, isn’t it a singular thing that the 
Presidential prize can be snatched away or 
awarded to humor a mere whim? So 
trivial a matter sometimes influences the 
choice. 

The Senator and I become fast 
friends. He says | am a very ‘‘ resource- 
ful young woman,’’ and slyly calls me Mrs. 
Norris of the Diplomatic Corps. He told 
Tom that though he may have loaded the 
Presidential boom it was I who fired it! 

Wouldn’t the reporters have reaped a 
harvest if they had known what brought 
about the Senator’s change of heart? I 
think I have forever silenced the calumny 
that a woman can’t 

The next four months will be full of ex- 
citement. ‘Tom is chairman of the Cam- 
paign Executive Committee, and will be 


have 


keep a secret. 


NANCY’S GONE TO BOSTON 


By Henry 


ANCY’S gone to B ston town, 
Ho, lads, for Nancy! 
Boston lads of Boston town, 
’Rah! ’Rah! for Nancy; 
Tis the reason, ’tis the why, 
Your stars go twinkling all the night, 
Nancy lights them with her eye; 
It’s a flash ’twixt night and light; 
Hear the clinkle of her shoon, 
That’s a song (her eyes are brown ); 
Listen, lads, and catch the tune, 
Nancy’s gone to Boston town. 


Ring your bells in Boston town, 
Ho, lads, for Nancy, 

Boston lads of Boston town. 
Hip! Hip! for Nancy; 

Tis the why and reason, 
Your birds wake up and sing for fun, 

Nancy smiles, they think it’s dew, 
Dropping, dropping in the sun. 


‘ 
too, 


Hear the clinkle of her shoon, 
Hear the swish of her new gown, 








TO 








BOSTON TOWN. 





away a great part of the time. Possibly | 

may join you later, if not I'll sur 

you of any interesting episodes. 
Meanwhile think of me, dearest \ 

as ever your devoted 


Co 

P. $S.—lI had closed my letter 
forgotten to tell you where I was really 
expected on that eventful Easter Monday. 


If you remember, Tom underst 
telephone message this way: ‘* Mrs. Spaul 
ding would be delighted to s 
’ I know you think 
it wildly improbable, but his little cousin, 
Agnes Hamel, to whom he has made love 
she wore pinafores, was recently 
and neither of us remembered 
name. It is Mrs. Spaulding 


Norris, et cetera.’ 


since 
married, 
her new 


I] ‘vod ! 


TOWN 
C. Carter 


That’s a song, just catch the t 


Nancy’s gone to Boston tow 


Toss your caps in Boston tow 
Ho, lads, for Nancy! 

Boston lads of Boston town, 
\ rat’ling cup for Nancy; 

Tis the reason, ’tis the why, 
No star is seen nor bird at S 

l'o woo the flashes of her eye 
And win the smiles about het a<¢ 

Miss the clinkle of her shoon, 
Miss the swish of her new gow 

That’s a song, we miss the tun 
Nancy’s up to Boston town 


Hold your hearts in Boston tov 
Ho, lads, for Nancy! 
Boston lads of Boston town, 
She’s bespoke, is Nane ¥. 
That’s the clinkle in her shoon, 
That’s the swish in her new gown, 
That’s the song and that’s the t 
Listen, lads of Boston town, 


She’s bespoke, ts Nancy. 
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WITH PHOTOGRAPHS SPECIALLY 


HE car our party took after landing 
at the Battery was entirely empty 
but for ourselves, and when we 

were inside with our luggage it looked like 

a baggage car. Weary as our people were, 

their eyes were wide with wonder at all 

they saw, and as we swung around into 

Broadway and started uptown I saw in 

Concetta’ s that wild look of the 

startled fawn as she contemplated the great 

cafion flanked by buildings into which we 
were rushing. She shrank from each sud- 
den accentuation of the noise of the street. 

People began to get on the car. ‘They 
stared at us and made audible comments, 
little thinking that some of us understood. 

‘©Oh, what dirty, dirty wretches,’’ said 
a woman with a worn seal plush sack as 
she looked at our women. 

‘*T don’t see why they let these lousy 
dagoes ride on the same cars other people 
have to use,’’ observed a stout gentleman 
with gold framed glasses as he shrank back 
from Gaetano Mullura, who had tried to 
change his seat and was plunging down 
the aisle owing to a sudden jerk of the 

Ere long we came to Bleecker Street, 
knowing there were several hotels in 
vicinity below middle class, the only sort 
at which we stood a chance of being ad- 
mitted, we alighted and I went in to one 
of them to see if I could get a half-dozen 
rooms. ‘Three times I was met with the 
excuse ‘‘ We are all full,’’ though I could 
plainly see that the room board was but half 
covered with slips. At each of the hotels we 
created a stir. -As I turned away from the 
last desk the clerk observed to the cashier. 

‘Well, what do you think of that for 
nerve ?”’ 

‘*What’s that ?’’ 
had been busy. 


eyes 


car. 
and 
the 


said the cashier who 
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‘*Why that dago coming in here with a 
push like that trying to get rooms,?’ 

Beginning to get a little exasperated, | 
led the way west into the Italian quarter 
and we successively tried the Italian 
hotels, Hotel di Campidoglio, Hotel de 
France and others. All refused us admit- 
tance. By this time there was not a mem- 
ber of the party who was not exhausted, 
so gathering them together in the shelter 
of a building in the course of construction, 
and leaving my wife in charge, Antonio 
and I went hunting a roof for the heads 
of all of us. It was an hour later before 
we mounted the steps at the same house 
in which my wife and I had lived. It 
seemed ages since we had left the portal, 
but the good Signora Tonnela was there 
looking just the same, and when she found 
out who it was under the dirt and the 
Italian clothes, she offered the three small 
rooms she had, and having no other 
chance we accepted. 

We managed to get a meal at a near-by 
restaurant and then with full stomachs 
once more, we took up the last stage of 
the journey and shouldering our bag- 
gage made our way to 147 West Houston 
Street. 

Not one of the three rooms had a full- 
sized bed in it, and but one space enough 
to spread a bed on the floor, yet after a 
distressing half hour I got the fifteen per- 
sons still with us parceled out, all except 
Giuseppe Rota, who was number sixteen. 
Try as I would, I was unable to find room 
for him to stretch his hulking frame, unless 
he took the doorsteps, so I_escorted him 
over to the branch of the Society for the 
Protection of the Emigrants, a few doors 


west, and put him up there. When he 


found he was to be left alone he burst out 














The Promised Land 


The italian quarter in New York at rou degrees in 











Giuseppe Rota. 

















Giuseppe Rota and his friends, though born and bred in Avellino, are quite at home in 
Newark, New Jersey. 


crying and vowed he would never see his 
uncle in Newark again. I reassured him 
and told him I would come and get him 
on the morrow. 

We slept until nearly noon the next day 
and then began the process of assembling 
all the baggage, clearing it from the cus- 
toms, and of dispersing the remnant of our 
party to their various destinations. 

A part of the baggage had already been 
sent to the pier of the Stonington Line, 
but several trunks had heavy customs 
charges against them, and the owners, 
Concetta, Nastasia and Pulejo must sign 
the papers in Boston. We gontrived to 
get through in time to catch the last boat 
back and only emerged from the tangle of 
checking, expressing and receipting at the 
3arge Office by the kindly aid of the 
officials there. 

By using great haste we got the party 
assembled and down to the Stonington 
Line pier in time to catch the night boat. 
I had intended to go with the Squad- 
ritos to Stonington to see them entirely 
through to their destination, but an un- 
foreseen obstacle arose in the form of 
Giuseppe Rota. Because he refused to 
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be left alone to look after himself, I had 
been lugging him about all the latter end 
of the afternoon, and when we made our 
way down to the boat it suddenly occurred 
to me that if I went to Stonington I must 
either take him along, leave him standing 
in the darkness on the pier, or find some 
one to take care of him. It seemed easy 
enough to call a messenger boy, but when 
the uniformed mite arrived and I com- 
mitted Giyseppe to his care to be taken 
back to 147 West Houston Street, Giu- 
seppe raised his voice to heaven and bel- 
lowed like a bull, clinging about my 
shoulders and protesting that he was afraid 
I was sending him away to lose him so that 
he might never see his uncle or any of his 
‘¢compadres’’ from Avellino again, and if 
I did he vowed he wou!d end all his sus- 
pense and suffering by plunging off into 
the dark river then and there, so I dis- 
missed the messenger and took the party 
aboard, bade them good-by for a short 
time, and took Giuseppe home again. 
There were many other Italians aboard 
in the forward steerage compartments, all 
bound to the New England manufacturing 
towns, and they made merry on the way 
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and related the wonders which they had 
seen so far in the great, new country. 

At last the .big whistle sounded in a 
long blast and the boat slowed down. 
Soon she was bumping against the pier 
and an officer was routing out the immi- 
grants and getting them ashore. 

Antonio and Giovanni Pulejo were the 
first on deck, and as they appeared at the 
end of the plank a wild shout went up 
from a black group in the shadow, and 
they heard the familiar voices of Giuseppe, 
Tomaso and Carlino calling their names 
through the darkness. 

Soon all were ashore and mingling in a 
wild scene of embracing and kissing, men 
and women, men and men, women and 
women. When Camela had Giuseppe’s 
arms abou her at last all she could do was 
lay her tired head on his shoulder and 
weep, while Ina stood at one side gazing 
with wonder on the strange, handsome 
man who was her father. She was having 
her first sight of him that she could re- 
member, and preferred to take as good a 
survey as she could get in the dim light, 
from a point exvfside of the zone of em- 
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braces. When she had a chance she said 
to Concetta:— : 

‘I thought he was three times bigger 


than that, but he is nice.’’ 


At last the party formed a procession 
with Antonio and his happy wife in the 
lead and marched up from the dock to the 


substantial old house on Water Street, on 
the first floor of which, fronting on the 


street, Antonio had his’ barber shop. 
Carlino’s welcome, while warm enough, 
had a certa‘n bitter tang in it. He has 
pronounced himself as All-American, and 
says he will never go back to Italy, no 
matter what happens, not even for a visit. 
Just before these words have gone to type 
Vincenzo Squadrito has arrived, the fore- 
runner of others of the family, | says 
that, in March, Nicola was conscripted, 
taken out of his prosperous smithy and 
sent to five years in the cavalry at Milan. 
It was some hours yet before the final 
separation of the last of the family party, 
when Concetta, Nastasia, Giovanni and 
Felicia Pulejo and Gaetano Mullura should 


take the train for Boston, and it was passe d 
in excited chatter concerning all that had 





Giuseppe, Ina. Antor 


The golden vision of America materializes in the shape of a prosperous barber shop. 
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happened since they last met. Shortly 
after daybreak the Boston party, weary 
beyond expression, got aboard the coaches 
provided for immigrants at the dock and 
departed. There was another joyful re- 
ception at South Station. 

Concetta is now living in the home of 
her uncle, 37 Harrison Street, and six 
months have served to make a great 
change in her. She has a new spirit, a 
new gaiety and independence, and at my 
last news from her there are about forty 
young Italians in and about Harrison 
Street who are madly in love with her. 

Giovanni Pulejo is working as a barber 
in one of the South Boston shops, and 
Felicia is in the great shoe factories at 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 

Nastasia is helping his uncle and is 
going to have a better education than he 
has. All have melted into the life of the 
Italian colony in Boston with an ease and 
adaptability that are truly remarkable, and 
now that they have learned enough En- 
glish to understand what is said to them 
and to make some answer, they are begin- 
ning to enjoy life. 











There is very little of the Italian tn the 
second generation. 
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The next Monday, being greatly pressed 
for time, | endeavored to persuade Gui- 
seppe Rota to go alone on the train to 
Newark, and in the Jersey City station, 
even found a Newark man who kindly vol- 
unteered to pilot him to his uncle’s house, 
but once again he flung his arms about me 
and to quiet him I bought another ticket 
and went along. 

As we got off the car in Newark and 
turned into the Italian district the strains 
of bands fell on our ears and soon we saw 
decorated arches spanning the streets, 
crowds of people in holiday dress throng- 
ing the way and later a procession came by 
in which scores of little girls marching in 
white preceded a half-dozen strong men 
bearing a platform on which was a saint’s 
figure. The people were celebrating the 
feast day of the patron saint of Avellino 
and the figure was covered with purses, 
medals and watches, while gifts lay heaped 
up at its feet. Rota was a native of 
Avellino, and pretty soon one of the young 
men from the crowd recognized him, 
whereupon there was a great amount of 
embracing and shouting. When I left him 
an hour or two later, he was seated in the 
midst of his friends and relatives, feeling 
safe and happy at last. 

Few immigrants come to America these 
days who have not some relative already 
here who has prepared some sort of a foot- 
hold for them, and all have friends who 
will look out for their interests to a certain 
extent. ‘This explains nicely the mystery 
of why immigrants will mass in the four 
States of the East which lie nearest New 
York, when the South is offering induce- 
ments for Italian and Austrian labor, and 
the West never has enough farm hands. | 
am in receipt of letters from large land 
holders in several parts of the West who 
want immigrants to come and settle on 
their lands, and do not understand why, 
no matter how much publicity is given to 
the advantages in the West, the immi- 
grants persist in clinging to the East. The 
reason is that they wish to stay where their 
friends and relatives are, and their friends 
and relatives are already situated in the 
industrial centers of the East. 

The two Gualtieri boys had come ‘‘rec- 
ommended’’ to Ferruchio Vazzana and 
Tomaso Figaro, neither of them relatives 
but merely friends, and both with enough 
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The Squadrito house and barber shop at 
Stonington, Conn, 


to do in looking after their own family 
interests, so that the two were thrown very 
largely on their own resources, and their 
adventures in New York, on which I have 
kept a very careful eye, form a very typical 
story of what befalls the ‘* greenhorn.’’ 

Both had a small amount of money, and 
if necessary, Nunzio could have sent home 
for more, but his pride forbade. With 
Nicola, it was different, the entire family 
fortunes depended on this venture, though 
I did not know it for some months; the 
bit of property his father owns is worth 
about three hundred dollars and represents 
the toil of a life time. ‘This had been mort- 
gaged for sixty dollars at twenty per cent. 
for six months, in order that Nicola might 
come to America. ‘The family consists of his 
father and mother, his wife, a girl not yet 
eighteen and their year old baby. ‘To make 
up for the lack of this, the three adults all 
engaged in work of some sort, until the time 
when Nicola could begin to send home 
the splendid earnings to which he looked 
forward in America. 

He had received a good education in 
the academic and technical schools of 
Messina, and in addition to being a first- 
class cabinet maker, is an excellent trom- 
bonist. He had served his term in the 
Guardia di Finanza and had at one time 
been awarded a prize of one hundred lire 
for bravery and efficiency in trapping some 
west coast smugglers. 

With Nunzio, the case was different. 
Though big and strong he had no techni- 
cal training whatever, the five years of his 
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life which he had spent in the Caribineers, 
precluding all opportunities for that. He 
could be only an unskilled laborer. 

The first thing to do was to find them 
living quarters, and this was done by their 


friends. Nicola got a room which he 
shared with four other men, and his board 
and washing for three dollars and twenty 
cents per week, and Nunzio got tiny 


single room in another house, with board 
for three dollars and fifty cents per week. 


A part of Nicola’s slender store went at 
once to buy him a cheap overcoat. 

The very next day after being settled 
they began the hunt for work, accompanied 
by “Tomaso or Ferruchio. W herever 
Nunzio went, bosses, superintendents and 


managers, looked at his massive frame and 


seemed inclined to hire him until they 


found he could speak no English and then 
they turned away, saying they had no time 
to bother in teaching him how to take 
orders. All of the contractors for gangs 
of Italians seemed to have all the winter 


men they wished and as day after day 
went by, tramping the city, going to as 
many as forty places in one afternoon, and 
meeting with a refusal everywhere, Nunzio 
began to get very discouraged. 

When things were the blackest he heard 
that a number of Italians were being em 
ploy ed to clean out a big store som plac ec 
where the L trains ran by and reported it 
to Ferruchio who followed up this sl nder 
clew and found p 
that Siegel & 
( ‘ooper were 
taking on Ital- 
ians for their 
night-porters 
staff, as they 
found them 
much better 
workmen — than 
the mixed Ger- 
mans, Irish and 
negroes t h ey 
had had. In 
brief Nunzio se- 
cured a place in 
the big depart- 
ment store, 





go- 
ing to work at 
seven in the eve- 
ning and work- 


‘ : Little Ina in her American 
ing until seven 
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in the morning for seven dollars and _ fifty 
cents per week and good pay for overtime. 
But misfortune came. He was detailed to 
work with a Calabrese who had charge of 
the day work in the room where the store’s 
waste paper is baled. There was seven- 
teen dollars profit for the company on the 
saving and selling of each day’s waste paper. 
The Calabrese spoke English and took the 
orders from the superintendent, translat- 
ing them to Nunzio and another ‘ green- 
horn.’’ Shortly after Nunzio was _pro- 
moted to day work and his pay raised a 
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more seconds Nunzio found himself being 
suddenly ushered outside. 

For weeks he lived on the money which 
he had saved while working in the depart- 
ment store and then one day he accosted the 
superintendent of a Bazaar establishment 
in Thirty-first Street, and as it happened 
that a man was needed that very minute 
to handle the huge piles of printed matter 
in the shop, Nunzio was put to work at 
one dollar and twenty-five cents per day. 
I saw him the evening of the second day 
and he was unable to sit up straight from 





a... 
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The Italians bring their customs with them, and the festival of the patron saint of 
Avellino is duly celebrated in Newark, New Jersey. 


dollar, a cousin of the Calabrese arrived in 
New York and the Calabrese wanted Nun- 
zio’s place for the cousin, so he began to 
systematically undermine Nunzio. If the 
superintendent ordered one thing, the 
Calabrese told Nunzio it was another and 
when the superintendent kicked because 
the work was improperly done, the Cala- 
brese laid the blame on Nunzio. At last 
one night the superintendent asked all 
hands to work a part of the night and the 
Calabrese informed him that Nunzio re- 
fused to do so, something which Nunzio 
had not the slightest idea of, and in ten 


soreness caused by the heavy lifting and 
carrying he had to do, but he clung des- 
perately to his employment and now his 
reward has come. All about him were 
English speaking people with the excep- 
tion of a large group of Austrians, and so 
he is picking up the language rapidly and 
he has been promoted to the running of 
one of the big machines in the plant and 
is averaging ten dollars a week. His face 
shines with his prosperity and he wants to 
get married. 

There were many opportunities for work 
for a skilled cabinet maker in October and 
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November, but there were three huge ob- 
stacles in the way of Nicola’s embracing 
one of the many, lack of English, lack of 
tools and lack of a union card. 

The matter of the tools was not insur- 
mountable, but the others seemed to be. 
After a week’s hunt for work in some small 
shop where he could have 
him and aunion card was 
he seized a chance 


tools supplied 
not required, 
to go to work hustling 
boxes for a biscuit company at four dollars 
a week, which he calculated would pay his 
expenses while he was waiting an oppor- 
tunity to engage in his trade. Four days 
of this work saw him exhausted physically, 
his hand mashed and his wrist strained so 
that he was unfit for work of any kind. 
Before he was well again he was in debt so 
deeply that he was nearly distracted. 

He got two or three days’ work for an 
Italian carpenter who was doing some roof 
repairing, and the four dollars he made 
paid one week’s expenses at least, then he 
was commissioned to make a cabinet for 
filing papers and Tomaso arranged with 
an Irish carpenter for Nicola to work there 
while making the cabinet, paying Delaney 
a dollar a day for the use of tools and shop. 
During this time ‘Tomaso, acting on my 
advice, went with Nicola to the Carpenters’ 
and Joiners’ local and endeavored to get 
himself admitted to the Union. During 
several visits the difficulty seemed to be that 
there was no union man to sign Nicola’s ap 
plication, but this was obviated. Why the 
matter was delayed thereafter I do not 
know. ‘Two excellent opportunities for 
employment at the union rate of eighteen 
dollars and fifty cents were offered to 
Nicola in the last week of January, but he 
could not begin work 
union card, 


until he got his 
He did not get it then, and 
at this writing it is still in the application 
stage. 

On the first of March he had to send 
home the money to lift the mortgage on 
his father’s property or the family’s little all 
would go. He had not yet caught up 
with his own debts in this country, and so 
he abandoned all hope for the time being 
of trying to get employment at his trade 
and began to lock for employment as an 
unskilled laborer. At the end of a black 


week he found this in a printing establish- 
ment, and to-day he is still laboring there, 
carrying bundles of paper from press to 
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such tasks. He is receiving 
about eight doilars a week, adding in his 
pay for extra time. When the first of 
March came he had just seven dollars in- 


table, and 


stead of the needed sixty, and when every 


ray of hope seemed gone and he was 
nearly wild with worry, a way was opened 
and the debt was paid. 

Che night we landed in New \ from 


Ellis Island there were signs everywhere 


of the bitter battle on between Low and 
McClellan and their respective supporters. 
I explained it all carefully to our people, 
and they were greatly interested, though 
they thoroughly understood the ctoral 
form of government, as communal and 


legislative officials are elected by popu’ar 


vote in Italy. ‘Two days later Nunzio told 
me that an Italian friend of his h asked 
him if he did not want to make a couple 


of dollars voting at the election two weeks 
hence. 


‘* Why, I cannot vote. I have not been 
here long enough,’’ said Nunzio. 

‘*Huh, you ave a greenhorn. I have 
only been here two years and I have voted 
twice and belong to a political club. You 
come around to the club with me and I 
will introduce you to a man who will give 


you naturalization papers, we will register 
you, and you will never need think of it 
after that. You will be just as much of a 
citizen as any of us.’”’ 

When I explained to the boys rw ille- 
gal this procedure would hav been, 
Nunzio said :— 

‘** Well, if that is the sort of thing being 
a citizen is I don’t believe | want to be 
one.’’ 


After long and careful study of all the 

q . > . 

many and complex phases of the immigra- 
tion question, I have formed a clear and 


definite idea of what should be done with 
the immigrant. ‘The first suggestion of it 
came to me when I saw how grossly I, in 
common with other Americans of the class 
that is informed on the average concerning 
these things, misunderstood the a who 


come to our shores, and when I perceived 


the first indications of the preparation of lies 
to be told at Naples and at Ellis Island, in 
order to evade the laws of the United 
States. Slowly it was demonstrat to me 
that any system which makes inspec- 
tion dependent on the word of the immi- 
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grant or of his friends is radically wrong. 

Immigration must be either controlled 
and directed or it must be abolished, and 
the last named alternative is eliminated by 
common sense and considerations of a 
humane nature. We need the immigrants. 
Our nation owes its strength to-day to 
those who have crossed the ocean in other 
years. Our great industries need their 
brawn, our undeveloped regions need their 
toil, and we can easily accept one hundred 
and fifty millions more human beings as 
raw material, but they must come as raw 
material, good, raw material. That given, 
our civic atmosphere, our conditions, our 
national spirit must do the rest, and patri- 
ots must look to the children of the immi- 
grants for best results rather than to the 
immigrants themselves. 

The true condition of all undesirable 
persons is readily ascertainable from the 
civic, police and military records in the 
commune of their residence, to which can 
be added the supplemental evidence of their 
neighbors and the local officials of the 
commune. In the commune of their 
nativity the truth is known and cannot be 
hidden. At the ports of embarkation 
combined influences can deceive the best 
officials. At the ports of arrival the hand 
of the inspector is still weaker, no matter 
how thorough the examination and no 
matter how excellent the system. 

The conclusion is plain: seek the 
grounds on which to deny admission to 
immigrants who wish to come to the 
United States in the villages from which 
they emanate. 

What seems to me to be the best plan to 
do this and to keep the expense below what 
it is at present, and to avoid the opportu- 
nities which are sure to be presented for 
wholesale corruption of American officials 
by the transportation interests and by the 
emigrants themselves is this:— 

Select emigrants before itinerant boards 
of two, three or more native-born Ameri- 
cans, who speak fluently and understand 
thoroughly the language and dialects of 
the people who come before them, these 
boards to be on a civil service basis. 

The long, diplomatic delays and ensuing 
red tape of incorporating the privileges of 
these boards in treaties with the several 
European governments can be avoided by 


temporary operation under the present 
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consular system of the United States, and 
little objection would be met with from 
any of the governments from whose do- 
mains the emigrants come. 

In districts from which emigration is 
profuse at present, a smaller number of 
communes and a more frequent visitation 
should be the regulation. The sittings of 
the board should be announced by adver 
tisements a sufficient length of time in 
advance to allow all persons contem- 
plating emigration to prepare for exam- 
ination. Examiners should be prepared 
to furnish information as to destinations 
and opportunities, and could, with care, 
prevent an increase of the congestien in the 
cities of the East. In extremity, regula- 
tions could be made which would allow 
them to deny clearance and passage to per 
sons desirous of going to districts already 
over-populated with aliens. 

As to the requirements for admission to 
the United States, our present code of 
laws has them well defined, except in the 
matter of illiteracy, and my personal ob- 
servation has been that illiteracy does not 
interfere either with the value of an immi- 
grant to the civic body or with the rapidity 
of his absorption among us; in fact the 
educated class cling more tenaciously to all 
that is old-worldly. 

When a party of immigrants has been 
passed and given papers, with photographic 
identification as well as detailed physical 
description, with the time limit of use of 
twenty days, they should be instructed as to 
baggage so as to minimize this aggravating 
feature, and should depart under the charge 
of a courier, going to the nearest port of 
trans-Atlantic departure, This would work 
a great change in immigrant-carrying lines, 
but is plainly the most convenient and 
economical procedure for all concerned. 
The party could be delivered directly on 
board the day of sailing, and thus all the 
frauds and grafting schemes would be 
avoided. The saving to immigrants by 
this method would more than pay for the 
expenses of the examination. 

It is easy to see how these visiting 
boards could promote emigration among 
the classes which are most desirable in 
northern and central Europe and are now 
so chary of coming. Families which have 


something to lose by being turned back 
dis- 


from the United States are loath to 
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pose of their property and make the ven- 
ture. If they knew they were certain of 
admission before they left their homes a 
year’s time would see the level of the grade 
of immigrants greatly elevated. 

Of reforms in transportation, little need 
be said. Closed cabins and service of 
American Marine Hospital Service surgeon 
in charge of each ship, would bring about 
all that is needed, with a few minor regu- 
lations. 

Ellis Island and the smaller immigrant 
stations should continue their functions 
much as they are now, only that little 
hospital room would be needed, the regis- 
try feature would be decreased to an ex- 
amination of papers for admittance and to 
maintaining the card index system. ‘The 
distribution and detention features would 
necessarily be continued. 

To the card index system should be ad- 
ded a regulation compelling all aliens re- 
porting at regular intervals their where- 
abouts and pursuits, to federal officials in 
federal judicial districts, until such time as 
they become citizens of the country or are 
ready to depart. A most important fea- 
ture of this should be the indexing and 
tabulation of the hundreds of thousands 
of able-bodied men who have had the ex- 
cellent military training of the armies of 
Kurope and would, if prdperly organized, 
constitute a fine reserve force in America 
of at least two million men. 


food for groups of six or eight, with an 


Deportation is the severest punishment 
which can fall on an alien in comparison 
with anything less than several years im- 
prisonment, and all admissions to the 
country should be made probationary, the 
commission of any crime or crimes and 
conviction therefor, to be followed by 
punishment and then by deportation. 
Many of the minor crimes committed by 
aliens are done with the intention of get- 
ting two or three years in prison in which 
to learn to read and write English and ac- 
quire a trade, 

The practical statesman will at once ob- 
ject to this programme on the ground of 
the terrific expense of maintaining thou- 
sands of men in Europe to constitute these 
boards of examiners. By careful compu 
tation I have ascertained that it would cost 
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approximately four dollars per hea 
amine and admit each immigrant, whereas 
at this time it costs each immigrant nearly 


1 as 
the extra expense to which the steamship 


five dollars to be examined, inasm 


company goes is added to the price of his 
ticket. Over and above this, the money 
he relinquishes to grafters, sub-agents, 
advisers, etc., totals a sum that is beyond 
reckoning. 

Summing up, this plan would achieve in 
simple fashion the following things 

Undesirable emigrants would be pre 
vented from leaving their homes. 

Desirable emigration would b« nder- 
fully stimulated. 

Practices of officials of foreign govern- 
ments in dumping criminals, foundlings, 
agitators, etc., would be ended. 

Emigrants would be protected and great 
economy in travel would be effectec 

Smuggling and underground methods 


would be disconcerted and contract labor 
frauds prevented. 

Naturalization frauds would 
avail and legal naturalization would be 
greatly increased. 

The proper distribution of the flood of 
immigration would be at all times under 
the control of the American government. 

Immigration would cease to be affected 
to its detriment by the business competi- 
tion of transportation companies interested 
solely in conveying as many aliens to 
America and back and forth again as often 
as possible, without any regard whatsoever 


J 


as to the class of the people carried so 
long as they have the money to pay the 
fares and swell the enormous profits that 
emigrant carriers realize at present. 

When these things are achieved, there 
is no one to deny that the immigration 
problem will have been solved. 


As we announced last month, Mr. Bran- 
denburg’s plan has been submitted to the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Cortelyou, 
and to the Commissioner of Immigration, 
Mr. F. B. Sargent. The project met with 
such approval at the hands of those gentle 
men that it is to be made an administra 
tion measure, and at this writing the ma 
chinery of the government has been started 
in its support—THE Epirors. 


END 
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CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS 


Sentor 


By E, 


OUR years ago it was whispered every- 
where that the political legatee of 
William McKinley was to be Marcus 

A. Hanna. Politicians believed it, the 
public credited it, but there was one group 
of men in the country which thought very 
differently and that was a little cluster of 
influential men out in Indiana 
who were very close in the councils of 
Charles W. Fairbanks. ‘These men be- 
lieved that the Presidential mantle would 
fall on the shoulders of their leader, and 
they believed it so fervently that they 
scarcely questioned it until the shot was 
fired at Buffalo which silenced for seven 
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business 


Senator from Indiana and a Vice-Presidential Probability 


Lewis 


years all Republican aspirations for the 
Presidency save those of Theodore Roose- 
velt alone. Ever since then Fairbanks, 
of Indiana, has sat very quietly and done 
much thinking. 

And among other things he has thought 
with knitted brows how the nomination 
for the Vice-Presidency on William McKin 
ley’s ticket was offered to him and refused. 
That refusal makes Fairbanks very cautious 
about refusing it again now that his boom 
for the Roosevelt ticket seems in a fair way 
to be carried to a consummation. but 
lightning seldom strikes twice in the same 
place, and on the whole Fairbanks had 
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rather bide his time and wait for the 
supreme leadership in 1908. 

To-day Fairbanks’ political position is 
complicated. Beyond question he is the 
most powerful man in Indiana to-day, dear 
to the farmer’s heart for his rural delivery 
enthusiasm, dear to the laboring man by 
the quiet advocacy of labor bills, and 
doubly dear to his friends through looking 
out forthem. But he has enemies. 
ernor Durbin is ambitious, and Fairbanks 
is in the way. Senator Beveridge is ambi- 
tious, and Fairbanks blocks the 
So it behooves the senior Senator from 
Indiana to be twice careful now. 

Who is this man Fairbanks anyway ? 
What he is to-day and what he will be in 
the future depends largely on what he was 
in the making. In the latter half of 1852, 
and in the year or two following, a plain 
countrywoman, the wife of a farmer and 
wagon maker of little worldly store, rocked 
a queer-looking cradle in a little log cabin 
back in the woods of Union County, Ohio. 
It was one of those modest little cabins, 
such as those in which were builded such 
sturdy characters as Lincoln, Grant and 
Garfield. The cradle was a queer-looking 
contrivance—a trough — skilfully 
mounted on homemade rockers. 

The parents were poor, and the boy was 
put to work early. First it was the chores 
that he was delegated to dv, then he gave 
assistance in the fields, and was 
later advanced to work behind the plow 
and to serving as an assistant to his father 
in wagon making. ‘The parents—the elder 
Fairbanks—were God-fearing Methodists, 
who, having endowed their son with mas- 
sive physical frame and force, sought early 
to make him mentally and morally sound. 
The district school and the circuit church 
were the facilities at hand, and though 
the term than five 
months and the preacher came at irregular 
intervals, 
wholesome 


Gov- 


passage. 


sugar 


harvest 


of school] Was less 


these facilities, supplementing 
home were effective 
in laying the foundation of sterling char- 
icter and a strong, moral backbone. 
Young Fairbanks, by farm work and 
wagon making, had saved forty-one dollars 
by the time he reached the age 
With it and 


training, 


of fifteen 


years. one suit of clothes he 
traveled to Delaware, Ohio, where he 
entered Ohio Wesleyan University. The 


necessity of closely guarding his forty-one 
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te 
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dollars lead to a rooming and ‘ batching ”’ 
alliance with another ambitious y 
man. ‘Their culinary education s 
ited to the preparation of baked potatoes, ; 
mush, bread and 


ung 


lim 





batter cakes. V this 

—mainly batter cakes—they live He ‘ 
turned to account his rudimentary know 

ledge of carpentery by working on Satur if 
days for a local contractor for one dollar 
and twenty-five cents a day. His employer 
was a colored man and all of his co-workers 
were colored. 

\ few weeks after young Fairbanks 
arrived at college he fell and split s only 
trousers beyond immediate repair. It was 
necessary for him to borrow a pair 
fellow student, and the loan had to be 
continued because he was denied credit 
for a new pair at the stores in the tow! ‘ 
He had to send home for his m r to 4 
make him another pair. 

Working in college during the college i 
year and in the harvest fields in \ tion, 
he was graduated from the colleg cl it ia 
course at twenty and 
began reading ; J 
supporting himself by serving the Assox 
iated Press. Later he entered a la 0] v) 
at Cleveland, supporting himselt the t ie 
manner. At twenty-two vas i i 
admitted to the Supreme Court of Ohio, 
and later he went to Indianapolis lhere i 


steadily until he 


Ot ns 





went t | 


| 
1aAW 


burg, where he 


same 


: 
he rose becam ne of ih 


the best railroad lawyers in the co ry 
Fairbanks has always had two d 

) 

Characteristics, 

a Methodist. 

a Republican politician. 


tion hard to beat and 


First, he has alw 4 
Second, he has always bee! ar 
It is a combina a 
Fairbanks 

It was Fairbanks who succeedee > 
W. Voorhees, ‘* the tall Sycamore of thy 
Wabash,’’ in the Senate in 
that time he has been one of the « 
Congress. He ! 
President McK y's t 
adviser He . ; 


1597. Simce 5° 
ous members of 
ognized as one of 


closest friends and _ ablest 
has the reputation of being a m re 
As a matter of tact not 

that classification. By 


known 


he does 
capital 

to be conservative, and by m 

Roosevelt's 

\mo! 


st inds 


favored as 
that 


he 


running oO 
the labor nent + | 
even better tha . it 
sexton, editor t the ; it 
the Uni f bid 

Mitchell organiza ‘ 


: i 


account. ig 


probably 
Roosevelt. Se 
official Journal of 
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tion—sums up organized labor’s estimate 
of Fairbanks. ‘‘ Fairbanks,’’ he said, ‘* is 
one of the few men in public life who 
has never tried to pat us on the back. But 
labor knows how he votes, and he always 
votes for its best interests. He has exerted 
only wholesome influence against unjust 
legislation proposed by organized labor.’’ 

Among newspaper men Fairbanks is 
known as a man who is always ready to 
grant favors and glad to talk, but no man 
in public life understands better than he 
the delicate distinction between talking 
and saying something, and say something 
to a reporter he never does. Among those 
who do not know him he has the reputation 
of being cold. His nature is the opposite. 
To friends he is a true friend. ‘To ene- 
mies he is not treacherous. In politics he 
is a boss in his own State without being 
known as a boss. He is a boss through 
bosses he creates, and he manages them 
and they bear the burden of pub- 


licity. Politically he deals with few men. 
In his own State few realize how absolute 
is his wish, for the word never comes direct 
from him. While he never has _ been 
charged with being a demagogue, he has 
the characteristic of agreeing with every- 
body and doing what he maps out himself. 
In the Senate, while others are wasting 
energy in talk, he accomplishes results by 
dealing directly with his task. 

The Senator is of massive but well-pro 
portioned stature, standing over six feet. 
He is a forcible speaker, but cannot be 
said to be a popular one with the masses, his 
addresses being far too solid. There are 
few men who can so clearly define issues 
and so ably defend or explain them. 

Mrs. Fairbanks is the President-General 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. She is a woman of grace and accom 
plishments, and her management of D. A. 
R. affairs has shown that she has strong 
executive ability. 





THE HEROES OF THE YALU 


HETHER or no the fighting on 
W the Yalu furnished a basis for fair 

military comparison of Russian and 
Japanese forces is a question with which 
military experts have not done struggling. 
3ut it was characteristic in commanders. 
‘Two Russian officers rose to’ world view on 
the heights of Kiu-Lien-Cheng. _Lieuten- 
ant-General Michael John Zassulitch in 
command of the forces at the Yalu, and 
Major-General Kashtalinski, commanding 
the Third East Siberian Rifle Brigade, his 
chief lieutenant. Recalling the picture 
of Skobeleff, the great Russian general 
who led his men on foot to all his greatest 
victories and bearing in mind the tradition 
that calls the Emperor to the battle line, 
one builds up a lively expectation of Zas- 
sulitch and Kashtalinski at the Yalu, which 
they reward with every realization. Gen- 


eral Zassuntch wears the Cross of St. 
George, awarded only for personal bravery 
on the field of battle, the Russian analogue 
of the Prussian Iron Cross and the British 
Victoria Cross. He was born in 1842, 
of noble family. In the Turkish war 
of ’77-’78 he won the coveted decora 
tion mentioned and he_ was __ twice 
wounded in battle. In the regular course 
of the service he was promoted to the 
grade of general in 1894, to lieutenant 
general and the command of the Second 
Corps in 1903. With his first general 
field command of real importance not a 
year old, this general of sixty staked life, 
reputation and his army on his ability to 
hold back the whole Japanese advance 
with a comparative handful of men. 
General Kashtalinski is a Pole, and his 
recent service has all been in Asia. Edu- 














Admiral Kamimura. 


Educated and trained entirely in his own country, he 
is now in command of a division of the Japanese fleet. 
cated in the Polish military academy, he 
was stationed in the Caucasus region until 
his Asiatic service began. There 
some rough police work to be done there. 
In the war of ’77-’78 he was three times 
wounded. Made a colonel in 1888, a 
general in 1go1, he was given com- 
mand of the Third Siberian Rifle Brigade 
in 1903. General Kashtalinski stands out 
of the battle pic ture in the role of Skobeleff. 
On foot, sword in hand, he made person- 
} 
I 


was 


the 


ally the desperate struggle to extricate the 
last Russian soldier from the trap in which 
the double flanking movement of the Jap- 
anese and the enfilading fire of their bat- 
teries had Russian 
Weary, weak from wound 
the dramatic dash of 
ting its way through the encircling Japanese 
lines with the bayonet, 
diers singing and the bearded priest march- 
ing before them through fire and 
holding aloft the cros rhen he collapsed 
in the hands of the ambulance corps, while 
his fellow crusader, Zassulitch, rallied the 
broken battallions of his army into some 
semblance of ** Deus 
vult J’ 

On the other side 
that remarkable day, stood the Japanese 
prototype Kitchener of Khartoum, 


caught the for« es. 


he waited to see 


is last regiment cut- 
| ° } 
band playing, sOl- 


steel, 


orderly retreat. 


if the river, through 


of 




























General Kurokt. 
A splendid examp 
he pro 


le of the sctentifi 
this ability at the battle 


General Kuroki. 


genera f 1 ‘o 
of th : 


It is not on record t 


he broke his sword. It is not ment 
that he had one. Certainly he l no +4 
occasion to wave it, if he had. No ry 


ing Japanese regiment heard his cout 

aging voice lifted in hoarse shouts 

faced the fire. It 

that, had General Kuroki expose mselt 4 


ine, 


Russian is pro le ' 


on the firing shouted or 


rT r\ 


sword, a Japanese military court 


} * 
would have been convened to pa YI t 
his sanity. Certainly his little row! a 


soldiers would have looked upon t 


q 
tacle with wonder and amazeme B : 
he handled them as one operate if 
tric current by pressing distant se 
His unemotional brain had reso 
factors of the mathematical problem the ‘ 
fighting on the Yalu was to him into r- 
rectanswer. After that it remains rely ; 
to write it down in his report. | t . ; 
no spot light in the impediment 
Japanese army. ‘The only two flag ; 
the attacking columns were to : 
most advanced positions in o1 

of 


Japanese batteries might not shel 
infantry. 


The Japanese themselves hat Ww 1 
. ~~ ™ *, 
Kuroki Nor do they seem curi OU 
him. Heislitthemorethan aname ven \ 


tothe Japanese attachés of foreigi 
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They wiil tell you that he is an infantry offi- 
cer, about sixty years of age; that he was 
educated in the military schools of Japan, 
and has traveled abroad but little; that he 
played his part in a subordinate réle in 
the war with China. Do you ask if he 
distinguished himself they will tell you he 
did his duty. As a matter of course, he 
did. He Yes, Japanese 
generals of his service and rank usually are 
decorated. Of the Samurai? And you 
learn that all Japanese officers are of the 
Samurai—at least all those in command in 
this war. If you dig a little deeper you 
can learn that General Kuroki is a stern 
disciplinarian and that he made a specialty 
of target shooting with the troops that he 
commanded as a subordinate officer. You 
will learn that he moved along the line of 
battle in the Chinese war correcting ranges 
and directing the adjustment of rifle sights. 
You will learn that he has had his service 
with the general staff and has helped to 
prepare the plans he is now helping to 
carry out in Manchuria, 

But what will impress you most is that 
the winning of the Yalu by General Kuroki 
and a gun is but an incident, and that the 
Japanese are more interested in the gun. 
They will tell you all about that. Itisa 
Japanese development, like Kuroki. It 
is a scientific, death dealing machine, like 
Kuroki. It throws shrapnel farther, and 
faster, and in larger quantities and with 
more devilish precision than the French 
and German guns with which the Russian 
batteries are armed. So Kuroki has 
proved himself better able to mass and 
hurl columns where they will be most de- 
structive than are the Russian generals 
who have yet confronted him. ‘This Japan- 
ese field piece is small, like the Japanese 
soldier, like the , 

Japanese 
ral, 


is decorated ? 


gene- 
Its projec - 
weigh but 
eleven pounds, 
as compared 
with fourteen 
and fifteen 
pound - shells 
thrown from Ca- 
net and Krupp 


tiles 


and Creusot 
guns. It has no 
recoil cylinder, 





The gun that won the battle of the Yalu. 
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but depends on brakes to keep the piece 
from jumping back. But at the Yalu it 
was demonstrated that the Japanese field- 
piece was expressly constructed to meet 
such conditions as would confront it in 
Korea and Manchuria. Military experts 
began to understand both the gun and 
General Kuroki, who has been expressly 
fitting himself for campaigning in Man- 
churia, for using the peculiar Japanese gun 
and the pigmy Japanese soldier. 

Almost as little known as General 
Kuroki, before the crossing of the Yalu, 
Vice-Admiral Kamimura, commanding a 
division of the Japanese fleet, is promised 
a coming celebrity to the West by the 
East. In type he is a twin of Kuroki, as 
Kuroki is a twin of the Japanese gun. 
There is an impression that whatever of 
education for war Japan has, whatever of 
strategy, military or naval, whatever of en 
gineering skill, whatever that is effective in 
the way of equipment, she owes to the 
West—to European and American army 
and naval schools, to the German army and 
the British navy, to foreign scientists and 
experts. But the West can 
credit for Kuroki and the 
Kamimura. 


claim small 
gun, or for 


He was born in 1850. In 1871 he en- 
tered the Japanese naval college, not 
Annapolis. In 1880, as a midshipman, 
he saw real service in the Satsuma 
revolt and was singled out for distinc- 


tion with a gift from the government 
of twenty yen. Kamimura was a sub- 


lieutenant in 1879, a lieutenant (junior 
grade) in 1881, senior grade in 1884, and 
in 1889 he was given his first decoration. 
A year later he was promoted to com- 
mander, four years later to the captaincy 
and the right to command battleships. 
Kamimura saw 
rough service 
with the Japan- 
fleet in the 
war with China 
when modern 
warships were 
given their first 
real He 
was rewarded 
with the orders 
of the Golden 
Kite, of the Ris 
ing Sun, and a 


ese 


test. 
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pension. That comes not for disability 
but for service in Japan. 

Now began Kamimura’s real career—to 
assist his country in preparation for the war 
with Russia. He was made rear-admiral in 
1899 and vice-admiral in 1903. Between he 
had plenty of bureau and staff work. He 
was superintendent of men-of-war and ordi- 
nance construction and chief of the central 
administration bureau. He has been chief 
of the education department of the navy. 

When the fleet mobilized for the descent 
on Port Arthur, Admiral Kamimura left 
his desk for the quarter-deck again. From 
a cadet up to the captaincy of a battleship 
he had learned his business as a sailor. 
Then ashore he had helped prepare the 
means, the personnel, and the plans to 
combine both and make them useful in the 
fleet. He sailed to cut off the Vladivo- 
stock squadron when it sallied forth to sink 
Japanese transports, but it slipped by him 
in the fog. The chagrin of that failure will 
pile up damage to Russian warships if 
Kamimura gets his chance again. 


BY WAY OF 


N the last day of the session, Jonn 
@) Sharp Williams, ‘leader of the 
Democratic minority in the Na- 

tional House of Representatives, had this 


to say in support of a resolution of thanks 
to Speaker Cannon :— 


‘‘Mr. Speaker, it is a great thing to be a 
Speaker of the House of Commons of the 
American Republic. It is a greater thing 
yet not to permit the fact of promotion to 
that place, one of the most exalted in the 
world, to turn one’s head in the slightest de- 
gree or to deflect one from a course hitherto 
pursued—that of a plain, unassuming Ameri- 
can citizen with extraordinary common sense 
and a remarkable fund of that most charac- 
teristic of all American qualities, a sense of 
humor. 

‘«T once had a conversation with the Speak- 
er, and in the course of it I said : ‘I hope that 
I shall always think that you are as fair as I be- 
lieve you will be,” and he replied in his in- 
imitable way : ‘Sharp, I am going to be as 
fair as I can consistently with the exigencies 
of American politics.’ | think he did him- 
self injustice when he put that limitation upon 


OF 


COMMENT. 
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There is a typical story of Kamimura in 
his younger days. With other officers he 


was sent to England to watch the building 
of a Japanese ship there and bring het 
home. A Russian ship had just been 
completed there. Russian officers had 
been stationed at the yard for months 
to study the construction of their ship 
They were big, splendid, careless ips, 
and the time they devoted to the dock 
yard depended on their other engag 

ments. They took some experts with 
them to show them the ropes when their 


ship sailed away. 


Then came Kamimura and his fellow 
officers. For months they haunted the 
dock yard where their ship was on t Lys. 
There came invitations a-plenty, but these 


Japanese officers sent regrets. W 
work was finished on their ship they took 


possession and no foreigner has been 
aboard of her since, except by invitation. 
The yards at Philadelphia have built wat 
ships for Russian and Japanese alike, and 


there the same story is told. 
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nis statement, but it was character! of the 
frankness and candor of the man to put in 
the limitation."’ 


And had the situation been reversed. 
Were John Sharp Williams in the Speal 
er’s chair and Joseph Cannon, of Illinois, 
leader of a Republican minority, would 


have seconded a vote of thanks 
Speaker in no less friendly and honorab 


terms. ‘That such a scene could rmi* 
nate the hardest fought session of 1 
years speaks well for the system of po 
by which it has been obtained. It speaks 
still more for the men whom our great 


political parties are fortunate er to 
have for their leaders in Congres 

in this issue the portraits of t two 
men, remarkable alike for whims 
hard sense and homespun Americanism 
are drawn by one who knows ar 
them well. We congratulate our readers 
on the article contributed to this issue by 
J. Adam Bede, Congressman from Min 
nesota and Humorist to the United States. 
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If there is one fraud which 
Heaven for exposure in these 
States it isthe fraud of Patent Medicines. 
Ihe editors of LEsLIE’s MAGAZINE have 
long had the intention of publishing a 
comprehensive article on this ingenious 
method of selling adulterated alcohol at 
extortionate rates; but thus far we have 
not secured precisely the facts we desire, 
and a recent number of 7he Ladies’ 
Home Feurnal has done its readers and 
the public a service in talking out on the 
subject. from two to four 
per cent. of alcohol, while the ‘‘vegetable 
compounds,’’ ‘* sarsaparillas,’’ ‘* tonics, 
‘¢bitters,’? ‘‘ Perunas,’’ ‘‘ Nervuras,’’ 
and the various one-bottle-will-help-and- 
two-cure-you nostrums which are daily 
exploited in the advertising columns of the 
newspapers with endorsements from Con- 
gressmen’s wives, statesmen and preach- 
ers, contain from twenty to forty per cent. 
of alcohol as pure as a due regard for 
profits will admit. As compared with the 
liquor trade driven under the respectable 
name of Lydia Pinkham or of the worthy 
doctors, Paine, Ayer, Hood, Schenck and 
their school of medicine, the wholesaler 
who nails the Wine and Liquor sign over his 
door does a reputable business. Alcohol 
tinctured with fraud is a pretty strong 
drink for teetotalers and others. 


cries to 
United 


Beer contains 


” 


A few weeks ago a Wall Street bank 
clerk celebrated the completion of the 
fiftieth year of his service in the employ of 
a single bank and the papers singled it out 
as a matter of note that an American had 
been content to serve one master for fifty 
years. And it was a matter of note. We 
printed some little time ago a striking little 
article on ‘‘ Americans as Quitters.’’ Those 
were men of brains and energy who quit 
when their job was done in order to go 
higher up and do a better job better still. 
But most of us are more fitted to clerk it 
than to organize, and what is energy in 
abler men is often just plain restlessness 
among the rank and file. To serve one 
master well for fifty years is an achieve- 
ment. It ought to be made distinctively 
an American one. 


For all we know, the East may still be 
the center of culture, but certain it is that 
all the more stimulating suggestions for its 
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sturdy 
inland. 


development come from further 

Here, for instance, is the Dean 
of Chicago University intimating that a 
woman’s education cannot be made perfect 
without a pretty thoroughgoing course in 
flirting. Boston had never thought of 
this, and even in Philadelphia the study 
is in its rudimentary, aboriginal form. But 
for all this the idea has in it the vitality 
which makes for success. ‘‘ Too long,’’ 
as a Chicago lady says in commenting 
upon the Dean’s suggestion, ‘‘ far too 
long, has flirting been considered a luxury. 
It’s a necessity.’’ Of course it is. It is 
as reasonable to expect farmer boys to 
manceuver like veterans on the ,day of a 
battle as to look to girls to hold their own 
in the first skirmishes between waltz and 
polka. ‘The only wonder is that they have 
done as well as they have. Just think of 
the added possibilities of training. Besides 
it would not be necessary to make the 
courses compulsory. Electives could be 
made sufficiently attractive and perhaps 
the younger professors might be persuaded 
to give oral examinations. 


The cures which have not been tried for 
nervous people seem few enough, but we 
cannot remember to have heard before 
anything just like the ‘‘ psycho-therapeu- 
tical’’ method which Dr. N. Laquer, of 
Weisbaden, Germany, is experimenting 
with. Being interpreted, this system means 
that nervous diseases, being largely mental, 
should be treated mentally. For unstable 
nerves Dr. Laquer prescribes a long course 
in light reading. Poetry, if not too excit- 
ing, he thinks would be beneficial. Mag- 
azine poetry would probably do. Now and 
then, too, a small dose of humor would 
have, he thinks, a sedative effect, and for 
English-speaking patients he specifically 
recommends systematic dieting on Dickens, 
Jerome K. Jerome and Mark Twain. 

The idea is such a good one that it 
too bad not to dedicate some re- 
mote asylum exclusively to its practice. 
Whatever became of the inmates, the psy 
chologist would revel in such opportuni 
ties for study. Imagine watching the 


seems 


effect of a dose or two of Cyrus ‘Townsend 
Brady, even in ten parts water, upon a 
highly nervous patient, or a solution of 
Mrs. Wiggs given as a stimulant for exces- 
sive depression. 
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VI. SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS 


ELF-CONSCIOUSNESS may be truly 
defined as a person's inability to get 
out of his own way. ‘There are, how- 

ever, some people who are so entirely and 
absolutely self-conscious that everything 
they do, even though it may appear spon- 
taneous and ingenuous, is observed and 
admired and approved of by themselves, — 
indeed they are supported and sustained 
by their self-consciousness. ‘They are so 
completely in bondage to themselves that 
they have no glimpse of the possibility of 
freedom, and therefore this bondage is 
pleasant to them. 

With these people we have, at present, 
nothing to do; it is only those who have 
begun to realize their bondage as such, or 
who suffer from it, that can take any steps 
toward freedom. ‘The self-satisfied slaves 
must stay in prison until they see where 
they are—and it is curious and sad to see 
them rejoicing in bondage and miscalling 
it freedom. It makes one long to see them 
struck by an emergency, bringing a flash 
of inner light, which is often the beginning 
of an entire change of state. Sometimes 
the enlightenment comes through one kind 
of circumstance, sometimes through an- 
other: but, if the glimpse of clearer sight 
it brings is taken advantage of, it will be 
followed by a time of groping in the dark, 
and always by more or less suffering. When, 
however, we know that we are in the dark, 
there is hope of our coming to the light; 
and suffering is nothing whatever, after it 
is over and has brought its good results. 

If we were to take away the prop of self 
approval entirely and immediately from any 
one of the habitually self-satisfied people, 
the probable result would be an entire nerv- 
ous collapse, or even a painful form of in- 
sanity; and, in all changes of state from 
bondage to freedom, the process is and must 


be exe eedingly slow No one ever str neth 
ened his character with a wrench of impa 
tience, although we are often g n the 
opportunity for a firm and immediate use 
of the will which leaves lasting strength 
behind it. For the main growt yt our 
lives, however, we must be steadily patient, 
content to aim in the true direction day 
by day, hour by hour, minute by minute 
[If we fall, we must pick ourselves ind 
go right on,—not stop to be discouraged 
for one instant after we have recognized 


our state as a temptation. Whatever the 


stone may be that we have tripped over, 
we have learned that it is there, and, 
while we may trip over the same stone 
many times, if we learn our lesson each 


time, it decreases the possible humber of 
stumbles, and smoothes our path more 
than we know. 





There is no exe eption to the cessity 
for this patient, steady plodding in the 
work required to gain our freedom from 
self-consciousness. It is wh ire 
aware of our bondage that our opportunity 
to gain our freedom from it really begins. 
This bondage brings very real suffering, 
and we may often, without exaggeration, 
call it torture. It is sometimes en ev 
treme torture, but may have to | idured 
for a life time unless the sufferer is the 
clear light by which to find his freedom; 
and, unfortunately, many who might ha 
the light will not use it because they are 
unwilling to recognize the selfishness that 
is at the root of their troul Some 
women like to call it ‘* shyness because 
the name sounds well, and seems to exon 
erate them from any responsibility with 
regard to their defect. Men ll rarely 
speak of their self-consciousness, but, when 
they do, they are apt to speak of it witl 
more or less indignation and self-pity, as 
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if they were in the clutches of something 
extraneous to themselves, and over which 
they can never gain control. If, when a 
man is complaining of self-consciousness 
and of its interference with his work in 
life, you tell him in all kindness that all 
his suffering has its root in downright 
selfishness, he will, in most appear 
not to hear, or he will beg the question, and, 
having avoided acknowledging the truth, 
will continue to complain and ask for help, 


Cases, 


and perhaps wonder whether hypnotism 


may not help him, or some other form of 


** cure.’’ 
truth in 


Anything rather than look the 
the face and do the work in 
himself which is the only possible road to 
lasting freedom. — Self-pity, and what may 
be called spiritual laziness, is at the root 
of most of the self-torment in the world. 

How ridiculous it would seem if a man 
tried to produce an electric burner accord- 
ing to of own devising, and 
then sat down and pitied himself because 
the light would not burn, instead of 
searching about until he had found the 
true laws of electricity whose application 
would make the light 
How ridiculous it 


laws his 


shine successfully. 
would seem if a man 
tried to make water run up hill without 
providing that it should do so by reaching 
its own level, and then got indignant be- 
cause he did not succeed, and wondered 
if there not by means 
of which his object might be accomplished. 
And yet it is no more strange for a man 
to disobey habitually the laws of character 
and then to suffer for his disobedience, 
and wonder why he suffers. 


was some ‘*cure’’ 


There is an external necessity for obeying 
social laws which must be respected, or so- 
ciety would go to pieces; and there is just as 
great an internal necessity for obeying spirit- 
ual laws to gain our proper s@lf control and 
power for use; but we do not recognize 
that necessity because, while disregarding 
the laws of character, can still live 
without the appearance of doing harm to 
the ,community. Social laws can be re- 
spected in the letter but not in the spirit, 
whereas spiritual laws must be accepted by 
the individual heart and practiced by the 
individual will in order to produce any re- 
sults whatever. 


we 


do 
There is no 
no help from outside which can 
bring one to a lasting freedom. 


Each one of us must 
the required work in himself. 
‘*cure,’’ 
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If self-consciousness makes us blush, the 
more we are troubled the more it increases, 
until the blushing may become so unbear 
able that we are tempted to keep away 
from people altogether; and thus life, so 
far as human fellowship goes, would be 
come more and more limited. 
such a limitation is 
within us, and 


But, when 
allowed to remain 
we make no effort of our 
own to find its root and to exterminate it, 
it warps us through and through. If self 
consciousness excites us to talk, and we 


talk on and on to no end, simply allowing 


the selfish suffering to goad us, the 
habit weakens our brains so that in time 


they lose the power of strong consecutive 
thought and helpful brevity. 

If self-consciousness causes us to wrig- 
gle, and strain, and stammer, and we do 
not recognize the root of the trouble and 
shun it, and learn to yield and quietly re 
lax our nerves and muscles, of course the 
strain becomes worse, until rather than 
suffer from it any longer, we keep away 
from people, just as the blushing man is 
tempted to do; and, as in that case, the 
strain is still in us, in the back of our 
brains, so to speak—because we have not 
faced and overcome it. 

Stage fright is an intense form of self- 
consciousness, but the man who is incap- 
able of stage fright lacks the sensitive 


temperament required to achieve great 
power as an artist. ‘The man who over- 
comes stage fright by getting out of his 


own way, and by letting the character he 
is playing, or the music he is interpreting 
work through him as a clear, unselfish 
channel, receives new power for his work 
in the proportion that he shuns his own 
interfering selfishness. 

But it is with the self-consciousness of 
everyday life that we have especially to do 
now, and with the practical wisdom neces- 
sary to gain freedom from all its various 
discomforts; and, even more than that, to 
gain the new power for useful service which 
comes from the possession of that freedom. 
The remedy is to be found in obedience 
to the law of unselfishness, carried 
into the field of nervous suffering. 

Whatever one may think—however one 
may try to dodge the truth by this excuse 
or that, the conditions to be fulfilled in 


out 


order to gain freedom from self-conscious 
ness are absolutely within the individual 























who suffers. When we once understand 
this and are faced toward the truth we are 
sure to find our way out, with more or less 
rapidity, according to the strength with 
which we use our wills in the true obedience. 
First, we must be willing to accept the 


effects of self-consciousness. ‘The more we 
resist these effects the more they force 
themselves upon us, and the more we 


suffer from them. We must be will- 
ing to blush, be willing to realize that we 
have talked too much, and perhaps made 
ourselves ridiculous. We must be willing 
to feel the discomforts of self-conscious- 
ness in whatever form they may appear. 
Then,—the central point of all,—we 
must know and understand, and not dodge 
in the very least the truth that the root of 
self-consciousness is selfishly caring what 
other people think of us,—and wanting 
to appear well before them. 

Many readers of this article who suffer 
from self-consciousness will want to deny 
this; others will acknowledge it, but will 
declare their inability to live according to 
the truth; some,—perhaps more than a 
few,—will recognize the truth and set to 
work with a will to obey it, and how 
happily we may look forward to the free- 
dom which -will eventually be theirs! 

A wise man has said that when people 
do not think well of us, the first thing to 
do is to look and see whether they are 
right. In most cases, even though they 
may have unkind feelings mingled with 


their criticism, there is an element of 


truth in it from which we may profit. 
In such cases we are much indebted to our 


critics, for, by taking their suggestions, we 
are helped toward strength of character 
and power for us« If there is no truth 
in the criticism we need not think of it at 
all, but live steadily on, knowing that the 


truth will take care of itself. 
We should be willing that any one should 
think axything of us, so long as we have 


the strength of a good conscience. We 
should be willing to appear in any light 
if that appearance will enhance our use, or 
is a necessity of growth. If an awkward 
appearance is necessary in the process of our 
journey toward freedom, we must not resist 


the fact of its existence, and should only 
dwell on it long enough to shun its cause in 
so far as we can, and gain the good result 
of the greater freedom which will follow. 
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It is because the suffering from self-con- 
sciousness is often so intense that freedom 
from it brings, by contrast, so happy and 
so strong a sense of power. 

There is a school for the treat: it of 
stammerers in this country in which the 
pupils are initiated into the process of cure 
by being required to keep silence for a week. 
This would be a most helpful sinning 
in atraining to overcome self-cons sness. 
We should recognize first that we must be 
willing to endure the effects of self-con- 
sciousness without resistance. Secondly, 
we should admit that the root of self-con 
sciousness lies entirely in a selfish desire to 
appear well before others. If, while 
recognizing these two essential truths and 
confirming them until they are thoroughly 
implanted in our brains, we sho juietly 
persist In going among people, the pra 
tice of silent attention to others would 
be of the greatest value in g ng real 
freedom. ‘The practice of att e and 
sympathetic silence might well be followed 
by people in general far more than it is. 
The protection of a loving, nselfish 
silence is very great; a silence which is the 
result of shunning all selfish, self-assertive, 
vain or affected speech; a silence which is 
never broken for the sake of ‘* making 
conversation,’’ ‘* showing off,’’ or cover- 
ing selfish embarrassment; asilence which is 
full of sympathy and interest, —the power 
of such a silence cannot be over-estimated. 

If we have the evil habit of t “ing tor 
the sake of winning approval, hould 
practice this silence; or, if we talk for the 
sake of calling attention to our es, for 
the sake of winning sympathy for our self- 
ish pains and sorrows, or for t ce of 
indulging in selfish emotions, 1 y can 
help us more than the habit of ¥ and 
attentive silence. 

Only when we know how to practice 
this—in an impersonal, free and quiet 
spirit, one which is not due to outward 
repression of .any kind—are y ible to 
talk with quiet, loving, hel; peech. 

hen may we tell the clean t vithout 
giving unnecessary offence, and then may 
we soothe and rest, as well as stimulate in 
wholesome ways; then, also, wi r minds 
open to receive the good that may come to 


us through the words and actions of others. 
The next article will be on 
Fears.’’ 


‘ Nervous 
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AUNT CHLOE'S FO'TH O' JULY 





By Harriet Whitney Durbin 


OME, chillun, git up—ali de eas’ hit es bright 
e En’ es pink es dat quilt on de company baid; 
De hoe-cake it sizzlin’, de coffee jes’ right, 
En’ de rose by de winder poke in its gold haid 


Lak it noddin’ ‘* Good mawnin’,"’ en’ look lak it say 
‘*Whut lazy folks, sleepin’ dis time o’ de day 











Gawge Washinton, hump yo'sef—ain’ you ershame’ 
Tuh be sleepin’ en’ sno'in away lak a cow 

On de day dat gret Ginral whut you got ‘is name, 
Diskivered de lan’ whar you livin’ right now 


: \ 
En’ wrote de ‘claration we goin’ tuh hear, Pd’ \ 
You triflin’ young ragabone—dat all you keer? Cd tne 
CY j 
Susannah Magnolia, roll outer dat cot— (FH i | 
You gittin’ too lazy to draw yo’ own breff. ” AL 


Ef you don’ come erlong while de vittles is hot 
We eat ‘em all up, en’ you sholy git lef’; 


Yo’ pappy en’ me isn't gwine fer tuh wait— — 
Ve's gwine tuh de doins befo’ it git late. 


I ‘lowed dat'd fetch y'all runnin’ right fas’ — 
Jemimy en’ Sam, git away fum dat cake. 
Po’ little Orlando, he comin’ de las’, 
Wid his po’ little eyes ony jes’ half awake, 
In ‘is little blue night-shut en’ ony one shoe! 


—— 





Come, honey, tuh mammy—she waitin’ fur you. 
Des \ Whut dat?) My good lan’, how dat chile mek me jump ! 
| \ He shoot off 's haid wid dem crackers, I know: 


In’ powder! I ‘low he be daid es a stump 
When de time come fer startin’, en’ den he kain't 
You, Gawge, drap dat ‘volver, you ornary tad, 





You kill you’sef, den won't yo’ pappy be mad? 


Susannah Magnolia, run in de nex’ room 
Come heah to me fus’, tell I buttons yo’ frock— 
Git mammy her han'chuf, en’ put on some °fum¢ bei, 
Fum de bottle dat stan’ on de she’f by de clock. 
Dar, yonder de team comin’ clippetty-lick, 4° 


An’ dem ‘at ain't ready be let’, mighty slick 


Heah, Washinton, gimme a boost fum de back; 
Come, 'Lando, en’ set in he mammy own lap. 
You, Sam, en’ Jemimy, quit qua’ llin’, right smack— 
Mek room dar fer Jinny, 'longside o° ‘er pap. 
Now let dem two mules kick dey heels up en’ fly— 

Hi, chillun, we gwine tuh de Fo'th o' July! 
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By Mary 


YOUNG woman, awaiting the opening of 
the Juvenile Court, threw her fur coat 
over the back of a chair, behind which 

sat a row of little probationers. Small hands 
stroked the jacket’s soft smoothness, while 
low-toned bets were exchanged as to the kind 
of animal it had once adorned. Finally em- 
boldened by the smiling face turned partially 
toward them, one youngster ask :— 

‘*Say, what's it made outer ?”’ 

‘¢ Seal.”’ 

‘‘Gee! Real or play?’’ 

A rosy flush mounted to her brow, as 
feigning deafness she lifted merry eyes to the 
round reflections dancing in wild gyrations of 
light over the ceiling of the great room. A 
majority of the lads came armed with circular 
little mirrors which they flashed in the sun, 
as well as in the eyes of the court officials, 
their natural prey. 

‘‘There’s the old Tramway cop, the fat 
phoenix! Give it’im in the eye!’ 

rhe good-natured officer blinked in more 
senses than one at the dazzling glare, as with 
a knowing leer at the boys he turned out of 
range. 

At Judge Findley's entrance the glasses 
were pocketed as by a common impulse. His 
brief address to the couched in a 
language intelligible to the most benighted, 
was followed by the taking of reports and a 
partial clearing of the room, as the first case 
on the crowded docket was called. At two 
thirty Eddie Collins’ name was called, bring- 
ing forward a 
bony child, with eyé 
little phiz. 

‘*Tow-head!"" wi 


boys, 


white headed, weazen-faced 
too big for his odd 


heard from some of the 


waiting boys, as the little fellow stepped be- 
fore the Judge. His Honor smiled, a genial 


warmth lighting his tired face, as he passed a 
hand over his own thinning hair. 

‘It's better to be tow-headed than bald- 
headed anyday! Isn't it Eddy?" 

An old, automatic smile wrinkled the thin 
little face, but no humor lit the solemn eyes, 

and the Judge sighed with renewed weari- 
ness as he demanded the charge against the 
child. Eddie stood, toeing in and out with 
an absent-minded monotony. 

‘‘Drunkenness and _ frequenting 
your Honor,’ answered the probation officer. 

A heavy between Judge 


saloons 


frown lowered 


TOW-HEAD 


Talbot 


Campbell 





Findley's clear dark eyes, which pite all 
still held some message of faith a1 pe for 
every little chap who sought it the 

‘Can it be true, Eddy, after al talk 
about this most serious offense ?"’ 

rhe tow-head nodded, while the downcast, 
hungry eyes remained fixed, in \ e con- 


centration upon his shoes, thro which 
bare toes poked. 

‘* Did your father send you to bi quot 

Again the silently bowed head. 

‘*He committed a grave crime 
that any reason why you should drink the 
whiskey even if you had to buy it! 

No answer. 





‘Look at me, my boy! 

Eyes of dumb pain gazed unwinkingly 
from the stolid, changeless face. 

‘Aren't you one of the boys that promised 


to help me hold down my job, playing 
square, after I gave you another chance 

A mute assent was given, 

‘*Well, I've done my part, haven't I? An- 
swer me!"’ 

Ves, Jedge."’ 

‘*But how about you, Ed? Have you any 
farther claim on my patience and f ; 

'*No, Jedge."’ 

‘* You know what this means, Ed 

‘Yes, Jedge! and a slight q r of life 
stirred the little stoic’s face. 

‘«Have you no excuse, my boy, reak- 


ing your word and going back on the man 
who has been your friend ?"’ 
Hope died hard with Judge Fin 


‘No, less'n the great eye rned in 
hot scrutiny over the intent, listeniz face 
of the other boys. 

«* Baliff, take those children f t back. 
Come close, my boy.’ 

She of the fur coat was thankf keen 
hearing and nearness to the Judg ilert, 
with downcast eyes, she waited, ¢ ilfed in 
waves of pity for the boy. 

‘*Unless what, Eddy?’’ The J é arm 
encircled the child’ s shoulders. 

‘*Less'n being cold ‘n’ hun n’ druv 
wid blows to the ~ loons goes for epen I 
thought I'd fergit fer a spell—like Pa n’ 
it felt warm—then I run up agin t op—"’ 

‘¢Did your mother try and prevent your 


going to the saloon ? 
‘No, Jedge. 
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“When did you eat last?” 


‘*When did you eat last ?"’ 

The question was almost inaudible. 

«*Yisteddy mornin’."' 

Every trace of gentleness fled from the 
Judge's face as he leaned eagerly toward the 
officer :-— 

‘‘Swear out a warrant for the father and 
mother of this boy, charging them with con- 
tributing to a delinquency. I hold them more 
guilty than their son. You will also get the 
name and address of that saloon keeper who 
dares break the juvenile laws of this State."’ 

‘«Pa’s skipped, Jedge.’’ 

The boy started to his feet as he spoke, to 
be again thrust back. 

‘When, Eddy ?"’ 
he'd licked 


‘*Soon' s me fet 
whiskey!"’ 


‘‘Didhesay where he was going ?"’ 


swipin’ the 


“Jus any old place clear o° women 'n’ 
kids! 
‘‘We'll find him, never you fear! How 


does your mother treat you ?”’ 

‘She haint got no time fer me, what wid 
diggin’ ‘n’ cryin’ 'n’ workin’ wid the little 
kids. She says all she wants o' me 
keep out o’ her way.”’ 

A long silence followed, Judge Findley's 
eyes wide and unseeing, as troubled thought 
went on behind the fixed inner absorption of 
his glance, 


is ter 
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‘‘Eddie, my heart goes out to you, my 
poor boy, and I feel that you're not to blame 
for much of your wrongdoing. But you've 
got to be corrected and helped. If they 
hadn't got after me when I was a kid, I'd 
have got into bigger troubles, troubles that | 
want to keep you out of too."’ 

Eddie perched on the very edge of his 
chair with eyes devouring his Honor's face, 
but ears closed to the pity of the firm voice, 
because of a great roaring. <A faint grayness 
tinged the wan, unchildlike face. 

‘« Because I believe it for your good I shall 
send you to the School of Detention, here in 
Denver, for month. It is under the 
charge of a very kind woman who will see 
that you are kept warm, well fed and cared 
for. There'll be no chance to get into any 
trouble, and in this way I hope to keep you out 
of the Industrial School at Golden. When 
the month is up we'll see what is best.”’ 

The child pushed close to the court, his 
cheeks hot with a fleeting glow, the eyes big 
with excitement, while eager, pleading little 
hands were outstretched. 

“Oh! Jedge! Please, Jedge 

‘‘Brace up, Ed, and take it like .he man | 
know you can be! Don't beg! 

‘‘But, Jedge, please, won't yer please to 
make ita year? I'd ruther—'' 

The Judge started, leaning toward the child 


one 














as he paused, but Eddie went white, clutch- 
ing at the table for support. Swinging the 
reeling little figure into a chair, Judge Find- 
ley held water to the boy's lips. Low voiced, 
gentle words sought to penetrate the giddy 
whirl of Eddie's thoughts, but these alone 
made any impression 

‘*You need not go back to your home, my 
boy at the end of the month, if you stll feel 
as you do. We'll find you a_ better home, 
little chap!"’ 

The child closed his eyes and never knew 
that his head rested against Judge Findley’s 
arm or that the potent power of a patient, 
virile tenderness upbore his stumbling little 
life, never to be withdrawn while great heart 
or clever brain throbbed within this man who 
remembered his own boyhood. 

Then the world cleared and steadied as 
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something hot and beefy was forced upon 
him by a tender, womanly hand. He dimly 
heard the next case called and ndered 
dreamily why the ‘‘Jedge’’ sat with eyes 


covered by his hand. 

‘*We'll be going now Eddie. Can you 
walk to the car, dear boy?’ asked Mrs 
Bright of the Detention Home, bending ove 
her new charge with motherly gentlen 

‘*Sure !’’ with plucky cheer. 

She held him so tight under one arm while 


leading him past his Honor, that the boy 
looked up with a feeble attemptat ‘‘joshin’. 
‘*On the square ma’am._ | won't work no 


bluff an’ give ye the slip!’ 
He thought the whirling must be returning 


as he cast a look of farewellat Judge Findley, 
for the blurred smile in the shadowed eyes 
of his Honor was not the clear one he knew. 
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By Walter A. 


The Poet sat in his smal! hall-room, 
And penned him a poem at the peep o 
day, 
For his soul was filled with a_ prescient 
gloom, — 
There were sundry troublesome bills to 
pay. 


Oh, the world was gay in the month o’ May, 
And the wind in the woods played a harp- 
er's tune, 
So the poet constructed this ravishing lay 
Of a man and a maid and a melting 
moon, 


The sun-kissed mist was all amethyst, 
And the maid was a rose of Hesperides; 
He selected the mellowest words from his list, 
For he had a book full of rhymes like 
these: 


A soul-glance mute, and a lilting lute, 
In a bosky dell, with Philomel, 
He felt he was writing a regular beaut, 
A poem that was morally certain to sell. 





Dyer 


With a moaning 
pine and eglan- 
tine, 

And lowing kine and columbine, 

And blood-red wine, incarnadine, 


A thing he would sell for a dollar a line. 
But the poet's ideas got tied in a knot, . 
And the rhymes came wrong and went to 
the bad; 
The whole thing sounded lke infamous rot, 
And the poet knew well he was ¢« mad, 
For the lingering lights lay long o'er the lea, 
And the mute, mild moon was made Queen 
o’ the May, 
And the soft, sad sobs sang sweet from the sea 
To the dismal dusk of the dim, dark day. 


The sky-lark kissed the melodious hers 


While the musing mermaids were shyly 
revealed ; 
And the poet, he died in a spasm of word 
And they buried him out in the Potter's 
Field. 
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one of those stories 


ey 
“ ~~ 
In which shows Rich- 


ard Harding Davis in his most delightful 
vein there is a hero with a long-distance 
This young man follows a girl's 
New 


purpose. 
face from York to Paris. The hero 
falls in love at 
first sight, on a 
mere passing 
glimpse, without 
any previous ac- 
quaintance. To 
a friend he 
shows the girl's 
picture. 

= Do you won- 
der that I went 
four thousand 
miles to see that 
face ?’’ 

There is acer- 
tain character 

known _ af- 

































Leslie's Long Arm, 
fectionately in the adver- 
tising department of this of- 
fice as‘‘ The Man from Mon- 
tana.’’ His nameand fame have 
even traveled into the editorial 
rooms. ‘* The Man from Montana"’ 
read an advertisement of an automo- 
bile in Lestie’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
and came all the way from Montana to 
Cleveland, Ohio, to buy that car, 
happened to be the ‘ Peerless.”’ 
There is an interesting little string of cor 
respondence on file in this office between 
the various people concerned, which proves 
that it was the ad. in Legs- 
LIES that brought the ‘*Man 
from Montana,” and that the 
‘* Peerless” people know that 
it was Lestie’s that did it. 


which 


Alladvertising people, and 
probably a great many of 
the readers of LesLir’s, who 
only know advertising in a 
general way, would really be 
interested in seeing the par- 
ticuiar ad. which was potent 
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enough to bring a man all the way from Mon- 
tana to Ohio. Doubtless if they should see 
this particular ad. they would feel something 
of the same 
disappointment 
they felt when 
they gazed 


** Follows 


agol 


ja 


upon the fea- 
tures of the 
woman who 
was beautiful 


enough to make 
aman drop 
everything and 
cross two continents to 
find her. They would 
miss the particular 
charm which appealed 
to the man in question. 
They would look at the 
features coldly and crit- 
ically, apart from other surround- 
ings, study them and decide that 
they were not strong enough. __Pos- 
sibly they would feel the same thing 
about the ’ ad. if they . 
looked at it that way. Such people should 
not forget that it was the ‘‘ Peerless’’ ad. 
in LesLie’s MAGAZINE that did this thing. 
It was that particular ad, in this particular 
publication. 
This is athing that is very easily lost 
ight of, and yet it is something of great 
importance. It is important to the 
men who are responsible for giving 
to LESLIE'S a certain 
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‘* Peerless 


character, 


h 
character is 
a background 
for a 


whi 


business 
announcement 
long enough 
and strong 
enough to reach 
half across the 
continent. It is 
important to 
you, the reader, 











THE MAN 


because it is your collaboration that helps to 
make LEsLIE’s what it is; but it is even more 





important to the advertiser 
who is sitting up nights 
scratching his head to put 
his advertising appropriation 
into the magazines which 
will pay him best. 

We could easily have more 
circulation than we have if 
we made a different maga- 
zine, but it is circulation for 
a magazine like LESLIF’s for 
Back to Montana. which we are striving. The 
‘‘Man from Montana” is a typeof the two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand people who regularly 
buy Lesiie’s. This magazine has a_ per- 
sonal acquaintance with the kind of men who 
will hop on a train and go to Cleveland to get 
just the car they want when they see it adver- 
tised in LESLIE’ s. 





This is not a business article, and we are 
not discussing business. It is not an editorial 
article, and we are not discussing literature. 
It is a plain, common, every-day stamping 
ground upon which the advertiser, the maga- 
zine-maker and the reader can get together 
and look from a different standpoint at those 
things which have 
made LresLie’s what it 
is. It is with this in 
mind that we mention 
the instance of the 
‘‘Man from Mon- 
tana.” 

LESLIE'S is read by 
two hundred and fifty 
thousand ** Men from 
Montana.” The ‘* Man from Montana”’ is 
the type of man for whom LesLir’s is being 
made and who is helping to make LESLIE’s 
what it iss The man who has a want, the 
man who has the means to gratify that want, 
the man who has the energy to go where that 
want can be gratified, and the man who has 





- e , 
The advertiser conside) 


FROM 
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the fairness and the courage to giv credit 
to the publication which enables n te 
gratify that want, is just the sort of in that 


Lesuie’s has sought and is seeking, and this 
is one of the instances to prove that | 


LESLIE'S 
is getting him. 

Every reader should know that tl cver- 
tising pages of Lesiie’s have a message for 
him just as fully as the reading pages. There 
should be no sharply defined line where the 
reading matter leaves off and the advertising 
begins. The modern man reads | maga 
zine as a whole. He reads it from cover to 


cover. The ad 
vertising isa part 
of what he buys 
it for. The stor 2 ; FLIES 

: wes tTHLY 
ies in the maga a MACAZIN 
zine proper are 
no more inte! 
esting, no more 
important to his 
welfare, his hap 
piness, his pleas 
ure and his con 
venience than 
are the stories 


told in the ad- The advertiser, t) 
vertising pages. ihe reader g 

We are moving forward. The p be 
coming educated up to, or at least into the 
spirit of the magazine which it reads. If it 
can be shown that there is a close relation 
between the advertising and the n ine it- 
self; that the name of the magazine means 
something—means a certain constituency, a 
certain kind of people who can be talked to 
in this way—just as the word Metho- 
dist,’” ** Odd Fellow,” «* Christian Scientist,’ 
‘* Democrat,” all mean something ll mean 
a certain constituency which can or be ap- 
pealed to in certain ways—you will lerstand 
what we are working toward with maga- 
zine, 

FreDERIC L. CoLvER, | her? 
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‘*HE TuHat 
H. A. Mitchell Keyes. 
The whole repulsive problem of divorce 


EATETH BREAD Witru 


vil ry) 


the subject of this novel of a man who leaves 
one wife for another to find at the end that 
those whom God hath joined cannot be put 
asunder. It is an emotional story on a topic 
which stirs emotions. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) 


‘HIGH Noon,”’ by Alice Brown. 

A volume of stories exemplifying woman’ s 
view of women. They are excellent tales, 
intimately, almost personally sentimental, 
quite beyond the reach of man. The author 
1s an artist; from her stories one may infer that 
she is not a wife. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


‘Four Roaps To 
Wilder Goodwin. 
The tragedy of the man of big ideals and 
small nature; the triumph of the man of 
broad vision and moral strength 
be one characterization of Mrs. 
admirable novel. It is a soe iety novel of the 
best type, dealing with refined, clever people 
—too clever, most of them, for real life, but 
all worth knowing. (The Century Co.) 


PARADISE,”" by Maud 


-that might 
Goodwin’ s 


«THe AMERICAN PrIsONER,"’ by Eden Phill- 
potts. 

The war of 1812, from the point of view of 
the American prisoners .at Dartmoor, Eng 
land, with love, murder, ambition and 
in plenty, make a story of very moderate 
quality and interest. Mr. Phillpotts’ special- 
ity of Dartmoor and its people is less attract 
ive than usual. (Macmillan & Co.) 


CTeet 
Bree ‘ 


«¢Cap’n Ent," lincoln. 

An unpretentious, interesting story of three 
old Cape Cod Captains and their neighbors 
One can't read a dozen pages without think 
ing of David Harum, Eben Holden, and 
others known to fame. But this has inde- 
pendent merit as a well told and amusing 
story, with characters who suggest actual life 
rather thana novelist’s old-clothes room. (A. 
S. Barnes & Co.) 


by Joseph C. 
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‘Tue Test,’’ by Mary Tappan Wright. 

A vividly painful story of a good woman's 
slip and the consequences. The great skill 
used in drawing unpleasant characters com- 
pels the admiration we should more gladly 
give to more cheerful work. There are some 
delightful bits that illuminate the general 
gloominess of the book. (Charles Scribner's 


Sons. ) 
“Tue Darrow EnicmMa,’” by Melvin L 
every. 
The modern detective story maker is not 
satisfied with one solution of his mystery. In 


‘*The Darrow Enigma,'’ three ingenious the- 
ories of the crime are carefully worked out 
and even the detective is detected. Newest 
touch of all, the villain confined in a Boston 
prison, kills himself with the indirect aid of 
his baked bean diet. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
‘*THe GREAT ADVENTURER,’’ by Robert 

Schackelton. : 

A business story of the maker of a trust of 
trusts, a safe cracker, a clergyman who be- 
comes a labor leader, and a colorless heroine. 
As a study of the trust problem the book 
lacks reality, and as a story hardly 


justifies 
its existence. 


(Doubleday, Page & Co.) 


‘«*Ture COLONEL’S OPERA CLOAK,"’ by Chris- 
tine C. Brush. é 
The republication of a delightful old 
friend whose memory for many years has, as 
Pomp the old darkey says, 
a green baize tree."’ 


‘*flourished like 
It is as pretty a little 
love story as one could want in the summer. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 


‘¢ IN 


THE Bisnop’s CARRIAGE,” by Miriam 


Michelson. 
There is very little about the Bishop in 
this book but a great deal about Nance 
Olden, thief, comedienne, and one of the 
brightest and most original characters that 
have enlivened the literary world for some 
time. A t 


breezy, clever story, or series of 


stories, with much that is really good beneath 
(Bobbs- Merrill Co.) 


the froth on top. 

























SINCERITY 


By Maurice Smiley 


i ge sincere. To look life in the eyes 
With calm, undrooping gaze. Always to mean 
The high and truthful.thing. Never to screen ; 
Behind the unmeant word, the sharp surprise i 


Of cunning; never tell the little lies 





Of look or thought. Always to choose, between ‘ 
The true and small, the true and large, serene 


And high above Life’s cheap dishonesties.— 


The soul that steers by this unfading star 

Needs never other compass. All the far 

Wide waste shall blaze with guiding light, tho’ rocks 
And sirens meet and mock its straining gaze. 

Secure from storms and all Life's battle-shocks 


It shall not veer from any righteous ways. 
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Drawn by N. C. Wyeth. See page 344. 


Merely three children. 














